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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  undersigned,  after  an  experience  of  some  twenty  years,  having,  during  that  period,  used  most  of 
the  Methods  and  Instruction  Books  extant,  can  but  concur  with  the  German  3Iasters  in  their  opinion 
that  the  ‘‘Violin  School”  of  Louis  Spohr,  is  more  perfect  and  complete  than  any  similar  work  that  has 
come  under  his  observation.  The  Management  of  the  Bow,  so  important  to  the  Violinist,  is  treated  in 
a more  precise  and  clear  manner  than  has  yet  been  attempted  5 and,  in  short,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  part  of  the  Study  of  the  Violin  omitted  which  is  at  all  required:  Further,  as  a book  for  the  study 
of  the  Rudiments,  it  is  progressive,  full,  and  comprehensive. 

If  any  arguments  are  required  to  recommend  this  work,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Spohr  himself  ad- 
heres strictly  to  the  System,  in  his  own  unrivalled  management  of  his  instrument,  and  that  he  has  by  the 
same  mode  of  instruction,  produced  a greater  number  of  distinguished  pupils  than  any  other  Master  in 
Europe.  Scholars  coming  from  all  countries  have  received  his  instructions  5 and  at  present  there  are  in 
Germany  alone  at  least  One  Hundred  individuals,  either  Directors  of  Orchestras,  or  Solo  Performers 
of  the  first  celebrity,  who  have  studied  under  him. 

He  also  pursues  a more  agreeable  mode  of  study  to  the  Pupil,  while  the  Music,  which  is  all  composed 
by  himself,  enhances  the  value  of  the  work. 

I have  taken  great  pains  to  correct  the  present  American  edition,  as,  in  the  German,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  English  editions,  there  are  many  errors  and  inaccuracies.  The  work  generally  is  a triie 
translation,  comprising  all  that  is  contained  in  the  German  copy,  with  but  few  trivial  omissions,  such  as 
Notes,  <SoC.  In  point  of  diction,  the  translation  is  inferior  to  the  original,  which,  as  such,  may,  in  a great 
degree,  excuse  this  defect. 

The  present  edition  is  complete — embracing  the  First  and  Second  Part,  and  a portion  of  the  Third 
Part.  Two  Concertos  only,  with  explanatory  remarks,  are  omitted.  Those  who  desire,  can  obtain 
them  at  the  Publishers. 


New-York^  June,  1839. 


U.  C.  HILL. 
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PREFACE  ADDRESSED  TO  PARENTS  AND  MASTERS. 


The  Vjolin  School”  which  I herewith  present  to  the  Musical  World,  is  less  calculated  for  self  tui- 
tion than  as  a guide  for  teachers.  It  begins  with  the  first  rudiments  of  music,  and  gradually  proceeds 
to  the  most  finished  style  of  performance,  so  far  as  that  can  be  taught  in  a book. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  the  first  elementary  lessons  more  agreeable  to  the  scholar,  by  uniting 

them  at  once  with  the  practical  part  of  violin  playing,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  other  works  5 

consequently,  according  to  my  Method,  the  Violin  may  be  placed  in  the  pupil’s  hands  at  the  first  lesson. 

To  a parent,  desirous  of  having  his  son  instructed  according  to  my  plan,  I beg  to  address  the  follow- 
ing observations : 

The  Violin  is  a most  difficult  instrument,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  calculated  for  those  who  have  great  in- 
clination for  music,  and  who  from  advantageous  circumstances  are  enabled  to  study  the  art  thoroughly. 
To  the  Amateur,  (if  he  likewise  possess  the  requisite  talent,)  it  is  necessary  that  he  set  apart  for 
practice  at  least  two  hours  every  day.  With  such  application,  if  he  do  not  attain  to  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency, he  may  nevertheless  make  such  progress  as  to  afford  himself,  as  well  as  others,  great  enjoyment 
of  music — in  duartet  playing,  in  accompanying  the  Pianoforte,  or  in  the  Orchestra. 

'SV'hether  a youth  be  intended  for  the  Profession  or  not,  it  must  he  the  parent’s  first  care  to  choose 

for  him  a well  qualified  and  conscientious  master.  This  is  of  more  importance,  as  regards  the  Violin, 

than  any  other  instrument.  Faults  and  bad  habits  are  too  easily  acquired,  which  time  and  great  labor 
can  alone  remove.  For  these  reasons,  I would  at  once  have  an  experienced  master  for  the  pupil,  m 
order  to  avoid  all  the  evil  consequences  of  first  neglect ; and  such  teacher  should  be  bound  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  rules  contained  in  this  Instruction  Book. 

As  it  is  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  before  the  commencement  of  instruction,  to  ascertain  whether 
a boy  have  talent  for  music  or  not,  the  parent  would  do  well  to  wait  till  he  shows  a decided  inclinatiorik 
for  music  in  general,  and  for  the  violin  in. particular.  After  a few'  weeks,  the  master  will  be  enabled  to 
determine  with  certainty  whether  the  boy  have  the  requisite  talent  for  playing  the  Violin,  and  judgment 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a pure  intonation,  without  which  it  would  be  better  to  discontinue 
the  Violin,  and  to  choose  some  other  instrument,  (the  Pianoforte,  for  instance,)  on  which  the  intonation 
does  not  depend  upon  the  player. 

At  what  age  the  instruction  on  the  Violin  should  be  commenced,  must  depend  mainly  upon  physical 
structure.  If  strong,  and  healthy  in  the  chest,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  is  a proper  time.  At  all 
events  it  should  be  in  the  age  of  boyhood,  as  the  muscles  then  are  most  tractable — the  fingers  and  arms 
being  more  easily  managed  then,  than  at  a more  advanced  period  of  life. 

Unless  the  pupil  be  very  young,  a Violin  of  the  ordinary  size  may  be  given  him — a smaller  one  only, 
if  he  find  that  inconveniently  large.  A good  old  instrument  will  materially  assist  him  in  producing  a 
good  tone,  and  neat  fingering. 

One  hour’s  instruction  every  day,  if  time  and  circumstances  permit,  is  requisite  for  the  first  months  5 
and  as  the  pupil’s  first  eagerness  very  soon  abates,  and  a daily  practice  between  the  hours  of  lessons  be- 
ing nevertheless  very  necessary,  he  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible — and  the  occupations  of 


the  day  should  be  properly  regulated,  to  prevent  either  mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  from  too  long  con 
tinned  practice. 

Parents  also  may  beneficially  influence  the  improvement  of  their  son,  by  showing  themselves  interested 
in  his  progress.  They  should  sometimes  attend  his  lessons  ; and,  as  an  encouragement  and  reward  for 
further  diligence,  take  him  to  Concerts,  and  other  places,  where  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
good  music.  If  the  parents  themselves  be  musical,  it  will  be  a great  inducement  to  the  son  to  let  him 
join  (according  to  his  abilities)  in  their  musical  parties. 

In  the  application  of  this  “Violin  School,”  by  which  I hope  materially  to  facilitate  the  master’s  labo- 
rious occupation,  the  following  directions  should  be  attended  to : 

If  the  scholar  be  quite  ignorant  of  music,  the  master  must  then  strictly  adhere  to  the  order  of  in- 
struction, as  here  laid  down.  From  Part  First,  he  will,  however,  at  first  only  choose  what  may  appear 
necessary  to  him,  to  give  the  scholar  an  idea  of  the  instrument,  its  mechanical  parts,  the  bow,  &-c.  The 
rest  to  be  deferred.  As  early  as  possible  the  scholar  must  himself  learn  to  string  his  instrument,  as  well 
as  to  keep  it  in  order,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Chapter  V. 

Every  Chapter  should  be  perfectly  understood  before  another  is  attempted.  A repeated  questioning 
of  that  just  learned  will  best  satisfy  the  master  on  this  point. 

Great  patience  must  be  bestowed  on  the  11th  Chapter,  in  which  the  foundation  for  a perfect  intona- 
tion is  .laid  down.  It  will  save  the  master  a vast  deal  of  trouble  during  the  subsequent  lessons,  if  be 
rigorously  insist,  from  the  first,  on  a perfect  intonation.  I recommend  the  same  attention  to  the  13th 
Chapter  in  regard  to  time  and  measure. 

Several  Exercises  for  every  division  of  instruction,  are  given  in  this  “ School,”  either  elementary  or 
practical ; the  master,  therefore,  need  not  have  recourse  to  any  others.  Should  the  pupil,  however,  grow 
fatigued  with  the  sameness  of  the  subject,  and  the  master  feel  inclined  to  use  other  compositions,  they 
ought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Exercises  of  this  “ School,”  written  and  calculated  for  the  intended 
purpose — the  bowdng  and  fingering  of  which  must  be  marked  with  great  care. 

Among  the  Exercises  in  this  book,  there  arc  several  more  difficult  than  the  others : These  .the  pupil 
may  at  first  pass  over,  and  afterwards  take  up  when  the  Exercises  are  repeated,  and  when  he  has  a!c- 
quired  more  facility  of  execution. 

When  the  scholar  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Part,  it  will  be  found  necessary,  besides  the 
repetition  of  the  Exercises,  to  introduce  also  other  compositions,  to  guard  him  against  any  particular 
style.  For  this  purpose,  I recommend  as  most  useful.  Duets  for  two  violins — the  bowing,  fingering,  <fcc., 
of  which  the  master  must  mark  according  to  my  Method. 

A master,  undertaking  to  teach  a pupil  who  has  already  been  instructed  in  music  and  violin  playing, 
©hould  ascertain  by  an  attentive  examination,  whether  his  attainments  correspond  in  regard  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  violin,  &c.,  w ith  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  work  j which  rules,  if  the  pupil  wishes  to  be  in- 
structed according  to  this  IMethod,  he  must  strictly  attend  to  and  acquire,  previous  to  farther  progress. 

Every  thing  else  the  master  w ill  find  in  the  “ School”  itself — partly  in  the  text,  partly  in  the  notes. 

Finally,  the  author  requests  that  experienced  masters,  after  having  used  this  “ School”  for  some  time, 
will  be  pleased  to  afford  him  their  instructive  hints  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  his  Method  of  In- 
struction, in  all  cases,  which,  in  the  event  of  a second  edition,  he  might  with  advantage  adopt  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  work. 

LOUIS  SPOHR. 

Cassel,  March,  1833. 


FIRST  PART. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Among  all  the  Musical  Instruments  now  existing,  the  Violin  holds  the  first  rank — not  only  on  account 
of  the  heauty  and  equality  of  its  tones,  its  variety  of  expression  of  light  and  shade,  the  purity  of  its  irv- 
tonation,  which  cannot  be  so  perfectly  attained  by  any  wind  instrument* — but  principally,  on  account 
of  its  fitness  to  express  the  deepest  and  most  tender  emotions  ; indeed,  of  all  instruments,  it  most  nearly 
resembles  the  human  voice. 

The  Violin  does  not  possess  the  extent  and  completeness  (Vollgriffigkeit)  of  the  Pianoforte,  nor  the 
fullness  and  power  of  the  Clarionet ; however,  these  deficiencies  are  more  than  compensated  for,  by  the 
soul  and  richness  of  its  tones,  the  power  of  sustaining  and  binding  them,  and  the  greater  equality  even 
in  the  most  distant  notes. 

With  such  advantages,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Violin  for  centuries  has  continued  to  be 
the  leading  instrument  in  all  complete  Orchestra  Music.  For  300  years  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
its  form  5 it  remains  in  its  original  simplicity : And  although,  all  the  other  instruments  then  known,  or 
those  since  invented,  have  undergone  innumerable  improvements,  the  Violin  is  still  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  perfect  instrument  for  Solo  performance. 

It  is,  howb  *^r,  this  very  simplicity  in  the  structure  of  the  Violin,  which  demands  such  extraordinary 
ai>'vurate  mechanism  of  playing,  and  which  must,  consequently,  of  all  other  instruments,  make  it  the  most 
ditficult  to  attain.  For  this  reason,  the  Amateur  who,  on  another  instrument — for  example,  the  Piano- 
forte or  Flute — is  able  to  perform  in  a passable,  nay,  even  pleasing  manner,  would  be  intolerable  on  the 
Violin.  It  is  only  by  a perfect  command  over  the  instrument  tliaf  its  advantages  can  be  shown  to  the 
fullest  extent. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

\ 

Chapter  I. 

ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  AND  THE  SEPARATE  PARTS  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

The  Violin  is  an  instrument  of  wood,  constructed  of  the  following  parts : (See  Plate  A,  Fig.  1.) 

1st.,  the  belly,  comprising  the  arched  roof,  («),  and  likewise  the  arched  back,  both  ornamentally  inlaid  5 
and  (&)  the  ribs  which  serve  to  connect  them  together  at  the  edges : And  2d.,  the  neck,  to  which  is 
fastened  the  finger-board,  (c),  and  the  nut,  (<?).  At  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  is  the  head,  (e),  with  its 
cheeks  to  carry  the  pegs,  (y*),  round  which  the  strings  are  fastened.  The  neck  terminates  in  an  elegant 
winding,  called  the  scroll,  (^).  At  the  lower  part  of  the  ribs  is  the  tail-pin,  to  which  the  tail-piece  iji) 
is  fastened  by  a catgut  string,  receiving  the  lower  ends  of  the  four  strings ; these  again  rest  on  the 
bridge,  (/).  Close  to  this  are  two  openings  (Ar)  intended  for  the  emission  of  sound,  called  (from  their 
shape)  f holes,  or  sound  holes. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Violin  for  the  support  of  the  bridge,  and  under  its  right  foot,  is  a small  cylinder 
of  wood,  called  the  sound-post  5 and  under  the  left  foot  is  a beam,  called  the  bar — a piece  of  wood  glued 
on  lengthways  to  the  roof.  The  projecting  corners  of  the  Violin  are  filled  up  and  glued  on  with  small 
blocks  of  wood,  to  give  the  instrument  more  durability.  The  neck  is  likewise  attached  to  a block  of 
somewhat  larger  dimensions. 


* The  Tenor  and  Violoncello  partake  of  the  advantages  of  the  Violin  over  wind  instruments. 
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The  back,  ribs,  and  bridge,  are  made  of  maple  wood  *,  the  belly,  inside  bar,  and  sound-post,  of  fir  ; the 
finger-board,  nut,  tail-piece,  and  pegs,  consist  generally  of  ebony.  In  order  to  guard  the  instrument 
against  damp  and  dust,  the  exterior  is  varnished. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument,  (Fig.  1.,)  near  the  tail-piece,  is  the  representation  of  a con- 
trivance of  my  own  invention,  called  the  fiddleholder,  (I ),  which,  after  more  than  ten  years’  experience, 
has  convinced  me,  as  well  as  my  numerous  Scholars,  and  many  other  Violinists,  of  its  great  utility,  and 
concerning  which  I may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words : 

The  modern  style  of  playing  the  Violin  frequently  obliges  the  left  hand  to  change  its  position,  and 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the  instrument  with  the  chin.  To  do  this  unfettered  and  without 
bending  down  the  head,  is  difficult ; no  matter  whether  the  chin  rest  on  the  left  or  on  the  right  side  ; or 
even  on  the  tail-piece  itself.  It  may  also,  in  the  quick  sliding  down  from  the  upper  positions,  easily 
draw  the  violin  from  under  the  chin ; or,  at  least,  by  moving  the  instrument,  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
bowing.  These  evils  the  fiddleholder  perfectly  removes  5 and,  in  addition  to  a firm  and  free  position 
of  the  Violin,  the  advantage  is  gained  of  not  hindering  the  full  vibration  of  the  instrument,  and  thereby 
injuring  the  sound  and  force  of  the  tone,  which  the  pressure  of  the  chin  on  the  belly  or  the  tail-piece 
must  cause.  The  Violin  being  held  w ith  the  fiddleholder,  exactly  in  the  middle,  over  the  tail-piece,  and 
a little  distance  from  the  face,  allows  of  greater  freedom  and  regularity  in  bowing. 

The  following  description  will  be  useful  to  any  one  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment  on  his  own  in- 
vtrument : — 

The  Fiddleholder  is  made  of  ebony,  of  the  form  represented  on  Plate  A.,  Fig.  II.,  1.  2.  3.,  (seen  here 
from  difierent  sides,)  and  fastened  with  a peg  («)  in  the  opening,  which  previously  w'as  occupied  by  the 
tail-pin.  The  catgut  to  which  the  tail-pin  is  fastened,  runs  in  a farlow  (b)  which  is  made  for  it.  The 
knot  (c)  is  tied  over  the  tail-piece,  but  so  as  not  to  touch  the  fiddleholder.  For  the  little  nut  on  w'hich 
the  strings  rest,  as  well  as  for  the  edges  of  the  Violin,  a farlow  {d)  is  also  made,  to  enable  the  fiddle- 
holder to  be  closely  attached  to  the  sides.  The  surface  is  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  (c)  which  gives 
the  chin  a firmer  and  more  comfortable  hold.  The  peg  (a)  must  fit  the  opening  very  exactly,  that  the 
force  of  the  draught  of  the  string  may  not  push  it  out. 


Chapter  II. 

ON  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

Under  “ arrangement  of  the  Violin”  is  meant — 1st,  the  situation  of  the  neck  and  fingerboard,  and  the 
ceight  of  the  bridge  and  strings  over  the  fingerboard,  in  reference  to  the  ease  of  playing  5 2d.,  also,  the 
placing  of  the  sound-post  and  the  bridge,  their  strength,  as  well  as  making  choice  of  proper  wood,  in 
reference  to  the  tone  of  the  instrument. 

The  former  is  certainly  the  business  of  the  manufacturer,  but  the  Violinist  should  be  able  to  superin- 
tend and  direct  the  same.  The  following  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  in  their  proper  place : 

The  neck  of  the  violin  must  be  placed  so  far  back  as  to  make  the  fingerboard  rise  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge,  as  much  as  the  height  of  the  latter  requires,  without  the  necessity  of  having  a block  of  wood 
put  between  the  neck  and  fingerboard  5 in  which  case,  the  neck  loses  the  due  proportion  of  its  strength, 
and  incommodes  the  player  when  changing  the  position  of  the  hand. 

The  bridge  is  shaped  as  follows — the  right  side  sloping  considerably  more  than  the  left : 

V 

a 
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The  hroad  end  of  the  fingerboard  is  shaped  somewhat  flatter,  thus : 


Under  the  G string  on  the  fingerboard  of  my  violin,  I have  used  the  above  excavation,  which  gradually 
lessens  in  width  towards  the  nut.  The  advantage  it  affords  to  this  string  is,  a greater  rooni  for  its  vibra- 
tions j and  it  also  obviates  the  unpleasant  jarring  so  often  heard  under  a forced  pressure  5 whilst  the 
D .string,  with  le.ss  vibration,  lies  so  near  the  fingerboard,  that  it  can  be  easily  pressed  down,  and  in  any 
position  is  sensible  to  tlie  most  delicate  touch.*  The  above  sketch  shows  the  distance  of  the  strings  at 
the  broad  end  of  the  fingerboard,  so  arranged  as  never  to  jar. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  tlie  bridge  and  .sound-post,  to  give  the  instrument  the  best  pos- 
sible tone.  The  Violini.st  can  only  attain  the  requisite  knowledge  by  his  own  experiments;  he  should 
not  leave  it  to  the  instrument  maker,  who,  in  general,  does  not  possess  the  neces.sary  facility  in  playing 
the  Violin,  nor  a good  car  for  judging  of  the  right  tone. 

First,  ascertain  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  bridge.  The  rule  for  the  breadth  is,  that  with  equal 
distance  from  the  sound-holes,  the  middle  of  the  left  foot  of  the  bridge  must  exactly  stand  over  the  bar. 
The  height  is  regulated  by  the  arcli  of  the  belly.  A high  arch  requires  generally  a higher  bridge ; this 
also  is  best  decided  by  experiments. 

Knowing  the  right  size  of  the  bridge,  have  a number  of  bridges  made  of  the  oldest  and  driest  wood — • 
some  stronger,  some  weaker — some  of  soft,  others  of  hard  wood.  Try  them  one  after  another,  to  ascer- 
tain which  gives  the  best  tone. 

The  feet  of  the  bridge  must  exactly  adhere  to  the  arch  of  the  belly,  the  back  edge  coming  in  a straight 
line  with  the  inner  cross-cuts  (or  notch)  of  the  sound-holes. 

The  changes,  in  trying  the  different  bridges,  should  be  performed  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  other- 
wise the  car  cannot  nicely  distinguish  the  difference  in  sounds.  To  save  time,  it  is,  therefore,  not  ne- 
cessary to  loosen  the  strings  at  every  time  of  changing ; but  place  another  equally  high  bridge  half  an 
inch  before  the  other,  which  lessens  the  pressure  on  the  one  to  be  removed.  The  bridge  must  be  lifted! 
up  with  force  to  prevent  the  sharp  edges  of  the  feet  from  damaging  the  varnish. 

Before,  however,  any  experiment  with  the  bridges  can  be  made,  it  is  requisite*  first,  to  fix  the  sound  • 
post,  after  having  taken  down  the  strings,  bridge,  and  fiddleholder. 

For  placing  the  sound-po.st,  an  iron  instrument  is  made  use  of : (See  Plate  A.,  Fig.  1 and  2.)  Tho 
point  (a)  of  the  iron  stick  is  driven  into  the  sound-post,  half  an  inch  from  the  end  intended  to  be  the 
upper  part ; thrust  it  through  the  right  sound-hole  into  the  Violin,  and  place  it  upright,  first  pressing  tho 
lower  end  of  the  sound-post  firmly  on  the  back,  and  next,  the  upper  part  towards  the  belly,  by  drawing 
back  the  iron  stick.  The  iron  stick  is  now*  turned,  and  with  the  hook  (Ji)  draw,  or  with  the  hollow  (c) 
push  at  both  ends  of  the  sound-post,  till  it  is  in  the  right  place.  This  is,  generally,  close  behind  the  right 
Saot  of  the  bridge ; its  foremost  edge  appearing  parallel  with  the  back  edge  of  the  bridge. 

The  .sound-post  must  stand  perfectly  upright,  and  must  exactly  fit  to  the  upper  and  lower  arch.  Thi3 
latter  is  very  difficult,  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  looking  through  the  aperture  of  the  tail-pin  into  the 
interior  of  the  Violin  ; with  a thin  file  then  move  the  sound-post,  till  it  every  where  closely  adheres.  li 
is  well  first  to  blunt  the  upper  edge  of  the  sound-post,  to  prevent,  when  moved,  its  pressing  into  the  soft 
wood  of  the  belly. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  upper  end  of  the  sound-post,  in  the  direction  from  the  sound-hole  to  the 
wooden  bar,  stands  in  the  right  place,  take  a thin  wire,  bent  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a hook,  and 
measure  its  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  sound-hole ; after  that,  hold  the  measure  over  the  belly,  anti 
compare  whether  the  distances  correspond.  If  they  do,  the  lower  end  of  the  sound-post  must  then  bo 


* This  excavation  is  the  invention  of  B.  Romberg,  who  originally  had  it  made  for  the  C string  of  his  Violoncello.  I adopted  his  plan 
twenty-five  years  ago  on  the  Violin,  since  which  time  it  has  proved  of  great  utility. 
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moved,  and  brought  in  the  perfect  upright  position.  By  alternately  viewing  it  through  the  sound-hole, 
and  the  aperture  of  the  tail-pin,  the  correctness  is  soon  ascertained. 

The  sound-post  must  neither  be  so  long  as  to  raise  the  belly,  nor  so  short  as  to  shift  or,  perhaps,  to 
fall  down,  through  breaking  of  a string,  or  any  other  motion.  .Without  strings,  it  should  only  slightly 
adhere,  and  be  easily  moved  backward  and  forward. 

The  sound-post  should  be  so  placed  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  may  be  crossed  by  the  grain  of  the 
wood  forming  the  belly.  It  w ill  prevent  injury  to  the  latter. 

Whether  the  sound-post  should  be  large  or  small,  of  open  or  close  grain,  can  only  be  decided  by  re- 
peated trials.  In  general,  a Violin  with  a thick  belly  of  wood,  will  bear  a thick  sound-post  better  than 
one  of  less  wood. 

If,  in  following  these  directions,  the  Violin  should  nevertheless  not  sound  free  enough,  or  is  uneven 
in  tone,  then  the  sound-post  must  be  moved  backward  and  forward,  till  the  place  be  found  which  will 
give  all  the  four  strings  the  most  powerful,  clear,  and  equal  tones,  of  wdiich  the  instrument  is  capable. 

I may  observe,  if  the  tone,  although  even,  is  still  rough  and  hard,  move  the  sound-post  from  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  a little  backw'ard.  Should  the  fine  strings  be  piercing,  and  the  lower  ones  on  the  contrary 
w eak,  then  move  the  sound-post  towards  the  bar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lower  notes  are  harsh,  and 
the  upper  ones  feeble,  then  the  sound-post  should  be  drawm  towards  the  sound-hole. 

The  original  place  in  making  these  experiments  in  the  direction  towards  the  sound-holes,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  the  inequality  of  the  belly  causes  the  sound-post  either  to  be  too  short  or  too  long. 

Should  a point  dilierent  from  the  first  place  of  the  sound-post,  happen  to  be  particularly  favorable  to 
the  tone,  examine,  after  again  taking  down  the  strings,  through  the  opening  of  the  tail-pin,  w'hether  the 
sound-post  on  the  new  spot  be  of  proper  length,  and  adheres  closely  both  above  and  below ; if  not,  it 
must  of  necessity  be  altered,  or  else  a new  one  made. 

In  moving  the  sound-post,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  turning,  and  to  keep  its  front  side  (dis- 
tinguished by  the  perforated  hole)  always  in  tlie  original  position. 

All  experiments  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  iron  be  rounded 
off,  to  guard  the  sound-holes  against  injury. 

These  experiments  ought  never  to  last  long,  as  the  ear  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  insensible  to  the 
nicety  required  in  distinguishing  the  tones. 


Chapter  III. 


ox  STRINGING  THE  VIOLIN. 


The  Violin  is  strung  wdth  catgut — the  low'est  string  having  silver  wire  spun  round  it. 

The  goodness  of  a silver  string  depends — first,  on  being  even,  knotless,  and  clear  toned  ; second,  on 
having  been  previously  sufficiently  expanded  j and  third,  on  the  exactness  and  equality  of  the  spinning 
If  spun  too  tight,  it  sounds  w ith  difficulty,  and  is  rough,  even  after  it  has  been  used  j if  spun  slack,  the 
wire,  when  the  gut  dries,  soon  loosens,  and  occasions  a jarring  sound. 

The  worst  catgut  strings  are  too  often  used  by  the  spinner  5 it  is,  therefore,  best  to  pick  the  catgut 
strings  from  your  own  stock,  and  cause  them  to  be  spun  under  your  own  direction.  Before  the  spinning 
they  should  be  expanded  on  an  unused  Violin,  tuned  in  C,  — g>-—  should  remain  thus  for 

several  days.  — c 

In  order  to  obtain  a full  and  powerful  tone,  the  largest  strings  the  instrument  can  bear,  are  generally 
preferred — such  as  will  easily  and  quickly  produce  all  tones  without  at  all  damping  the  sounds  of  the 
instrument.  But  if  a Violin  loses  nothing  in  the  quality  of  its  tone  by  using  smaller  strings,  those  of 
middling  size  are  to  be  preferred  5 for,  besides  their  full  and  effective  tone,  the  player  lias  more  com- 
mand over  his  instrument,  and  can  add  elegance  and  taste  to  his  performance. 
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The  relative  proportion  of  the  power  of  the  strings,  must  be  such  as  to  give  every  one  an  equal  share 
of  richness  and  volume  of  tone  5 experiment  is  the  only  guide  in  this  matter.  An  unevenness  in  the  tone 
of  a string,  which  could  not  be  remedied  by  the  sound-post  and  bridge,  may  sometimes  be  equalized  by 
the  more  or  less  tone  of  another  string. 

When  the  size  of  the  strings  is  once  fixed,  let  it  not  be  changed.  A frequent  alteration  from  small  to 
large  is  detrimental  both  to  the  player  and  to  the  instrument.  The  strings  which  are  purchased  ought, 
therefore,  always  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  the  instrument : In  choosing  them,  a gage — (see  Plate  A., 
Fig.  4.) — is  the  surest  guide.  This  instrument  is  a metal  plate,  of  silver  or  brass,  divided  into  graduated 
slits : By  sliding  the  string  into  these  slits,  the  place  w here  it  stops  w ill  show'  its  size.  If  these  places 
are  marked  with  letters,  (as  on  Plate  A.),  all  mistakes  will  be  obviated. 

Attention  to  the  quality  of  the  strings  is  equally  necessary.  There  are  manufactories  of  them  in 
every  country  j but  those  of  Italy  (although  dififering  considerably)  have  always  proved  the  best.  In 
general,  the  Neapolitan  are  preferable  to  the  Roman,  and  the  Roman  again,  to  those  of  Padua  and 
M ilan.  A good  string  should  be  white,  transparent,  and  glossy  : If  the  gloss  has  been  produced  by 
furbishing  with  pumice  stone,  they  will  alw'ays  squeak  and  be  false.  Some  Fifths  (E  strings)  have  three 
and  four  threads,  that  is,  such  as  are  spun  from  three  or  four  cat-guts.  The  latter  are  dearer  and,  gene- 
rally, in  higher  estimation  by  Violinists ; but  experience  has  show  n that  perfect  four-thread  Fifths  are 
very  scarce  : They  also  sooner  become  fibrous  and  w orthless. 

As  the  catgut  strings  spoil,  when  long  laid  by,  (and  the  thinner  sort  are  soonest  affected,)  it  is  best  to 
purchase  only  as  many  of  them  as  may  be  w'anted  in  five  or  six  months.  Old  and  damaged  strings  are 
easily  known  by  their  dull  yellow  color  and  want  of  elasticity. 

On  drawing  up  a string  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  length,  (the  distance  from  the  bridge  to  the 
nut,  put  in  vibration  by  the  bow,)  should  be — first,  perfect  in  itself,  and  second,  should  agree  in  Fifths 
• with  the  other  strings.  A string  is  perfect  when  its  vibrations  arc  regular  ; these  are  so,  when  the  string 
is  found  to  be  of  equal  power  and  compactness  in  every  position  or  shift.  As  so  much  depends  on  a 
good  choice,  cut  out  of  a whole  string,  that  part  only  which  is  most  even.  Having  found  one  which  is 
of  the  proper  size,  smooth  and  uniform  to  the  eye  and  touch,  then  try,  before  drawing  it  up,  whether  its 
vibrations  are  regular — by  taking  the  ends  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  both  hands,  and  ex- 
panding the  string  with  moderate  force,  let  it  vibrate  with  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand.  It  is 
' perfect  if  the  vibrations  are  like  the  following  figure  : 


and  may  then  be  used.  It  will  be  false  and  useless  if  the  vibrations  cause  it  to  form  a third  line,  thus : 


Two  adjoining  strings  are  called  perfect,  if,  when  pressed  down,  they  give  in  all  positions,  perfect 
Fifths.  A string  may,  however,  be  in  itself  and  with  others,  correct,  yet  be  false  in  Fifths.  This  is 
easily  explained : Almost  all  strings  (consequently,  nearly  every  single  length)  are  thinner  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other.  If  this  thinning  is  equalized  through  the  whole  length,  it  will,  nevertheless,  give  regu- 
lar vibrations  and  sound  perfect  5 but  in  this  case,  the  Octave  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  the  in- 
tervals lie,  comparatively,  nearer  the  stronger  than  the  weaker  end.  Two  of  these  strings,  drawn  up 
with  their  thin  ends  opposite,  will,  though  in  themselves  perfect,  always  sound  false  in  the  Fifths.  If, 
therefore,  for  all  four  strings,  no  lengths  can  be  found  of  equal  size  at  the  ends,  all  the  thin  ends  should 
be  carried  to  the  bridge  under  the  bowing  place,  as  they  respond  so  much  easier  to  the  touch. 
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Chapter  I V. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  QUALITY  AND  VALUE  OF  VIOLINS. 

Every  new  Violin  at  first,  even  of  the  oldest  wood,  has  always  a rough,  unpleasant  tone,  which  only 
wears  olf  after  a number  of  years  of  constant  use. 

For  Solo  playing,  those  instruments  only  are  best  adapted  which  have  been  made  free  and  mellow- 
toned  by  age  and  much  use.  Among  these,  those  of  the  three  Cremona  Makers,  Antonio  Stradivario, 
Giuseppe  Guarnerio,  and  Nicolo  Anati,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  the  greatest  reputation.  The  Violins  of  these  makers 
unite  in  themselves,  if  well  preserved,  all  the  advantages  of  a good  instrument,  viz : a strong,  full  and 
mellow  tone  5 equality  on  all  the  strings  and  in  all  keys,  and  an  easy  and  free  touch  in  every  position. 
They  differ,  however,  in  form,  and  in  the  characteristics  of  their  tones. 

These  excellent  Instruments  are  scattered  over  all  Europe ; but  being  mostly  in  the  hands  of  rich 
amateurs,  they  are  scarce  and  dear.  Every  year  enhances  their  value  : And  a young  beginner  will  but 
seldom  find  an  opportunity  of  becoming  possessed  of  one.  He  must,  therefore,  content  himself  with  an 
instrument  by  a less  famous  maker.  Among  these  are — a second,  but  elder  Antonio  Strabivario, 
Andrea  and  Pietro  Guarnerio,  Francesco  Ruggerio,  Guadagnini,  (Italians,)  Jacobus  STAiNER,(Ty- 
rolian,)  Buchstetter,  Mausiell,  Klotz,  Withalm,  Sciieinlein,  (Germans,)  and  of  later  times,  Lupot 
and  Pic,  (Frenchmen.)  All  these  makers,  and  particularly  the  five. first,  have  made  excellent  instru- 
ments, though  not  equal  to  those  of  the  three  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Should  an  opportunity  offer  to  purchase  a good  instrument,  it  would  be  a pity  to  let  it  slip  for  want 
of  information.  Endeavor,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  instruments  of  these  celebrated  makers.  Notice  their  peculiarities  of  structure,  shape, 
height  of  the  body,  the  bending  of  the  sides,  the  arches  of  the  belly  and  back,  the  cut  of  the  sound- 
holes  and  scroll,  the  ornamental  workmanship,  the  color  of  the  varnish,  &.C.,  and  impress  on  your  ear 
tlie  quality  of  their  tones. 

By  perseverance  and  attention  to  these  rules,  a knowledge  of  the  Violin  will  be  obtained,  and  you 
will  be  secured  against  imposition,  particularly  as  there  are  many  close  imitations  of  the  old  makers.  In 
very  old  instruments,  it  will  easily  be  discovered  from  the  tone,  whether  they  are  still  perfect  or  have 
been  partly  renovated.  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  many  of  the  old  instruments  were  much  injured, 
from  an  idea  of  improving  their  tone,  by  scraping  the  wood  from  off'  the  interior  of  the  belly.  These 
scraped  Violins  give,  particularly  on  the  lower  strings,  and  when  the  greatest  force  is  used,  a hollow, 
dull  sound,  which  is  only  heard  at  a short  distance.  Consequently  if  a Violin  be  actually  manufactured 
by  an  old  maker,  and  still  preserves  a good  exterior,  it  must,  nevertheless,  lose  all  real  value,  if  it  has 
suff'ered  from  this  treatment.  In  later  times,  trials  have  been  made  to  improve  these  scraped  instruments, 
by  glueing  on  wood — but  without  success.  They  only  become  dry  in  the  touch  and  duller  in  tone. 


Chapter  V. 

now  THE  VIOLIN  SHOULD  BE  KEPT. 

The  Violin  is  a brittle  instrument,  easily  liable  to  be  damaged,  and  therefore  requires  the  utmost  care 
from  the  beginning. 

Always  place  the  Case,  in  which  the  Violin  is  kept,  in  a dry  spot,  but  not  exposed  to  heat.  Let  the 
V iolin  be  locked  up  in  a well  lined  Case,  and  further  guard  it  against  the  effects  of  air,  by  a wadded 
silken  covering.  After  using  the  Violin  never  let  it  lay  outside  the  Case,  nor  be  sent  home  without  be- 
ing well  packed  and  locked  up. 

Accustom  yourself,  always  after  it  has  been  used,  to  wipe  the  Violin  with  a dry  cloth,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  dust,  of  rosin,  and  other  filth,  particularly  on  the  belly,  as  it  not  only  disfigures  the  in- 
strument, but  obstructs  vibration  and  attracts  humidity. 
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In  all  cases  of  repairs,  address  yourself  only  to  a person  of  known  experience  and  integrity.  If  con- 
venient, sec  to  the  repairs  yourself  as  often  as  possible. 

I have  already  recommended,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed  in  making  the  experiments 
with  the  sound-post  and  bridge.  This  attention  must  be  increased  with  old  instruments,  as,  frequently, 
from  the  many  years’  pressure,  the  places  under  the  bridge  have  already  considerably  suffered. 


Chapter  VI 

ON  THE  VIOLIN  B O W . 

The  Violin  Bow — (see  Plate  A.,  Fig.  5,) — consists  of  the  stick,  (a),  the  nut,  (ft),  and  the  ferrel,  (c), 
with  v/hich  the  hair  (</)  is  screwed  in.  Tlie  hair  is  fastened  at  the  upper  end  of  the  face,  which  is 
part  of  the  head,  (e),  and  at  the  lower  end  in  the  nut.  The  Bow  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stick,  has  a 
lapping  of  silk,  for  holding  it  more  firmly.  The  stick  is  made  of  Fernambuco  wood  5 the  nut  of  ebony 
or  ivory ; the  ferrel  and  nut  are  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 

Since  the  old  makers,  the  art  of  making  Violins  has  rather  declined  than  otherwise,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  principally  attributed  to  the  cheapness  of  the  new  ones  : But  the  Bow  has  been  so  much  altered 
for  the  better,  that  it  seems  no  longer  capable  of  further  improvement. 

The  best  and  most  approved  Bows  are  those  of  Tourte,  in  Paris,  who  has  gained  them  an  European 
■celebrity.  Their  superiority  consists — first,  of  the  trifling  weight,  with  sufficient  elasticity  of  the  stick  ; 
second,  in  a beautiful,  uniform  bending,  by  whiclf  the  nearest  approach  to  the  hair  is  exactly  in  the 
middle,  between  the  head  and  the  nut— (sec  the  representation  of  the  Bow,  Plate  C,  Fig.  3,) — and  third, 
in  the  very  exact  and  neat  workmanship.  Most  of  the  Bows  of  other  makers,  though  often  correspond- 
ing in  appearance  with  those  of  Tourte,  do  not  possess  the  advantages  above  mentioned,  simply  because 
the  manufacturers  do  not  understand  the  principles  of  making  them.  Therefore,  in  purchasing,  en- 
deavor to  get  one  as  nearly  resembling  Tourte’s  as  possible. 

The  tail  hair  of  white  horses  is  always  used  by  Bow  Makers,  being  stronger  and  whiter,  and  not  so 
oily  as  that  of  marcs.  All  fine  and  split  hairs  must  be  thrown  out.  The  ordinary  quantity  in  a good 
Bow,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  hairs,  fastened  in  straight  lines,  and  in  a width  of 
nearly  half  an  inch.  All  new  hair  at  first  gives  a rough,  thrilling  tone  : The  Bow  must,  therefore,  be 
used  tliree  or  four  weeks,  before  it  is  fit  for  good  playing. 

For  Solo  playing,  the  Bow  must  not  be  screwed  too  much,  but  only  so  tight  that  the  stick  in  the 
middle  of  the  line,  with  a moderate  pressure,  can  still  be  bent  to  the  hair.  If  the  stick  possess  the 
necessary  elasticity,  it  will  appear  as  on  Plate  C.,  Fig.  3.  For  Orchestra  playing,  the  Bow  must  be 
■drawn  tighter. 

After  playing,  unscrew  the  hair,  to  preserve  the  elasticity  of  the  Bow.  It  should  also  be  fastened  in 
its  place  in  the  Case  : If  left  lying  about,  it  will  soon  become  bent. 


Chapter  VII. 

OF  ROSIN. 

Good  Rosin  is  generally  of  a light  brown  color,  and  transparent  5 but  there  is  a good  quality  (Rus- 
sian) which  is  yellow  and  not  transparent.  When  purified,  it  is  sold  in  small  boxes,  at  every  instrument 
seller’s.  In  applying  the  Rosin,  take  it  in  the  left  hand,  the  Bow  in  the  left  hand,  and  draw  the  hair  the 
whole  length  eight  or  nine  times  across. 

A new-haired  Bow  requires  at  first  to  be  rubbed  in  with  Rosin  finely  pulverized.  The  dust  which 
hangs  to  the  stick,  must  frequently  be  wiped  off  with  a soft  cloth. 

END  OF  FIRST  PART. 
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SECOND  PART. 


Chapter  VIII. 


OF  NOTES,  STAVESAND  CLEFS. 

Before  the  Violin  is  put  into  the  Scholar’s  hands,  he  must  learn  the  Notes.  These  are  signs,  by 
which  the  situation  and  duration  of  tones  are  represented.  They  have  the  names  of  seven  letters  of  the 
Alphabet, — C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B, — which,  in  their  continuation,  are  repeated  as  often  as  the  extent  of 
notes  makes  it  necessary.  Their  names  are  determined  by  the  place  in  which  they  appear  on  the  staves. 
The  Staff  consists  of  five  parallel  lines  and  their  four  spaces — counted  upwards,  thus  : 

6- 


i= 
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Five  Lines.  Four  Spaces. 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  represent  on  the  staves  the  whole  extent  of  all  the  notes,  different  Clefs 
have  been  invented — every  one  of  which  gives  to  the  ^aves  other  names.  However,  the  young  Violinist 
has  at  present  only  to  learn  the  Violin  Clef : 


It  is  placed,  with  the  termination  of  the  ring  or  point,  on  the  second  line,  and  gives  the  note  of  this 
line  the  name  of  G ; wherefore  it  is  also  called  the  G Clef.  From  this  Clef  being  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  Notes  of  the  five  lines  are  denominated — 


-r 

—G> 

ri 

1 

u 

1 

y 

J 

Those  of  the  -- 
four  open  spaces,  -( 


~g~ 


~sr 


and  the  lines  and  open  spaces  combined  in  succession,  are — 


-G>- 


r, 

G, 

A, 

B, 

G, 

E, 

F. 

But  the  Violin  has  a much  greater  extent  of  notes : To  write  these  in  continuation  or  extension  of 
the  notation,  short  lines  are  used,  called  Leger  Lines : 


Leger  Line  above. - 


Leger  Lines  below. 

on,  above,  or  below  which,  the  remaining  notes  are  placed.  They  are — 

G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  o 

zA  ~ and 


i 


B. 
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The  extent  of  all  the  notes  the  Scholar  is,  for  the  present,  required  to  know,  therefore,  is — 


The  Scholar  must  be  able  to  answer  and  point  out  the  Notes,  as  the  Master  should  indiscriminately 
question  him,  before  he  is  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  following  Chapter. 


Chapter  IX. 

OF  HOLDING  THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW. 

The  Violin  rests  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  on  the  left  collar-bone,  and  is  held  fast  by  pressing 
the  chin  on  the  Fiddleholder.*  The  left  shoulder,  for  the  support  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Violin,  is 
moved  a little  forward,  giving  it  thereby  an  inclination  towards  the  right  side — in  an  angle  of  25  to  30 
degrees : (See  Plate  C,  Fig.  I.)  The  neck  of  the  Violin  rests  between  the  thumb  and  the  fore  finger 
of  the  left  hand — held  gently  over  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb  and  at  the  third  joint  of  the.  fore  finger,  so 
that  it  cannot  sink  down  to  the  depth  of  the  division  between  the  finger  and  thumb  : (See  the  left  hand, 
Fig.  II,  Plate  C.)  That  part  of  the  hand  where  the  little  finger  is,  should  be  brought  near  the  finger- 
board as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  this  shorter  finger,  like  the  others  with  bent  joints,  may  also 
fall  perpendicularly  on  the  strings.  The  ball  and  palm  of  the  hand  must,  however,  remain  further  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  elbow  of  the  left  arm  is  drawn  inwards  under  the  middle  of  the  Violin  ; 
but  let  it  not  touch  the  body,  because  it  would  sink  the  Violin  too  much  towards  the  neck.  (See 
Plate  C,  Fig.  II.) 

The  bow  is  held  with  all  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand — (See  Plate  C,  Fig.  Ill  and  IV,  and  the  right 
hand  of  Fig.  II.)  The  thumb  is  bent  with  the  point  against  the  stick  (or  rod)  of  the  bow,  close  to  the 
nut,  and  opposite  the  middle  finger.  Clasp  the  stick  with  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  so  as  to  rest  it  in 
the  hollow  of  the  first  joint. 

The  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  placed  loosely  on  the  stick,  and  the  points  of  the  four  fingers  are 
joined  without  leaving  any  vacant  space.  The  hand  ought  to  have  an  elegant  curved  form,  to  avoid 
showing  the  knuckles.  (See  Plate  C,  Fig.  II  and  IV.) 

Next,  place  the  upper  part  of  the  bow  with  the  hair  on  the  strings,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from 
the  bridge,  and  incline  the  stick  a little  towards  the  fingerboard.  The  wrist  must  be  held  high  5 the 
elbow,  however,  low,  and  as  close  to  the  body  as  possible.  The  position  should  be  noble  and  free — 
facing  the  desk — the  eye  looking  over  the  bridge — the  left  hand  being  opposite  to  the  music  page.  (See 
Plate  B.) 


* If  the  Scholar  does  not  use  the  Fiddleholder,  he  must  place  his  chin  partly  on  the  belly,  on  the  left  side  of  the  tail-piece»  and  partly 
on  the  tail-piece  itself. 
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Chapter  X. 

ON  THE  MOTION  OF  THE  RIGHT  ARM. 

When  the  Scholar  has  learned  to  hold  the  Violin  and  Bow,  as  represented  by  the  figures  on  the 
Plates,  as  taught  in  the  last  Chapter,  he  may  now  begin  to  draw  the  length  of  one  third  part  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  bow  to  the  point,  slowly  backward  and  forward.  The  first  requisite  to  a regular  bowing 
is,  to  hold  the  bow  always  parallel  with  the  bridge,  and  at  a right  angle  with  the  strings.  To  keep  the 
bow  in  the  hand  in  this  position,  it  is  requisite  that  it  move  backward  and  forward  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger.  With  a down  bow,  the  stick  gradually  approaches  the  middle  joint  of  the  fore-finger, 
whilst  the  little  finger  is  by  degrees  drawn  back  towards  the  stick  ; but  with  an  up-bow  the  stick  at  the 
fore-finger  is  drawn  back  in  the  hollow  of  the  first  joint,  and  the  point  of  the  little  finger  is  moved  a 
little  beyond  the  stick. 

The  following  Exercise  on  the  open  strings,  is  intended  for  teaching  the  short  bowing.  Before  the 
Scholar  begins,  he  must  know  the  four  strings  of  the  Violin.  The  lowest,  silver  string,  is  called  G,  the 
next  D,  the  third  A,  the  fourth  and  thinnest  E.  Their  places  on  the  Staff  are — 


G D A E 


From  the  commencement,  the  Scholar  should  study  to  produce  a clear  and  full  tone.  As  already 
stated,  the  first  requisite  is  straight  bowing.  But  it  is  here  also  necessary  to  ascertain  how  gentle  or 
strong  the  pressure  of  the  bow  on  each  of  the  four  strings  ought  to  be,  (in  proportion  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  bowing,)  in  order  to  produce  a light  and  clear  touch,  and  how  near  the  bridge  the  hair  may  bo 
permitted  to  approach  on  the  different  strings.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  rapidity  of  bowing  must 
increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  the  bow  on  the  strings  becomes  greater  5 and,  as  a 
thick  string  is  more  difficult  to  be  put  in  vibration  by  bowing  than  a thin  one,  so  the  bow  on  the  lowei 
strings  must  not  approach  the  bridge  so  nearly  as  on  the  higher  ones.  The  Scholar  will  be  bettei 
guided  by  his  ear,  when  he  feels  the  want  of  a fine  tone,  in  using  the  proper  bowing  necessary  to  pro 
duce  it,  than  by  any  theory. 

The  bow  is  either  drawn  downwards  (down-bow, tire)  or  pushed  upwards,  (up-bow, poiisse'.) 

The  first  note  of  the  following  Exercise  is  played  with  a down-bow  5 in  the  others  the  bow  is  pushed 
up  throughout,  and  drawn  down  alternately. 

The  strokes  must  be  all  of  equal  length,  and  the  tones  of  equal  duration.  At  the  pause,  the  how 
is  drawn  slower,  to  prolong  it  to  double  the  duration  of  the  other  notes.* 


* The  Master  should  let  the  Scholar  place  himself  at  his  left,  to  have  his  bowing  better  under  his  observation.  The  Master  will 
also  be  attentive  that  the  holding  of  the  Violin  and  Bow,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  body  are  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules. 
The  second  lines  are  for  the  Master,  who,  by  accompanying  in  strict  time,  will  enable  the  Scholar  to  sustain  the  notes  in  equal  pro- 
portion, and  thus  imbibe  a proper  rhythmetical  feeling. 


As  the  above  Exercise  is  to  be  playc'l  oti  tl»e  two  highest  notes  , tlw'  h||)ou  may  re- 
main iimiioveti  in  its  position;  hit  in  the  followiiii^  Ex»'icise  h Inch , incl mlcs  also  the 
two  lower  notes,  this  is  no  Ioniser  possible.  I be  elbow  then,  at  tin*  sccftiid  note  1).  is 
a little  raised,  soinewliat  moie  at  the  thiid  iiotef*,  and  ^'ra<lnally  tails  to  the  A and 
E.  But  the  elbow  must  neither  ntfive  forward  nor  backward,  as  the  bowin;:,'  would 
not  remain  strai;^ht  ; it  also  must  only  be  laised  so  much  as  , is  actually  necessary  to 
reach  the  lower  strings,  on  no  account  must  the  I'lolin  chan<re  its  poAifiow  ,whethei 
you  play  on  the  lower  or  bighei’  strings. 

In  double  notes,  where  two  strings  are  played  upon  at  once,  the  pressure  of  tin* 
bow  must  be  equal  on  both,  anil  not  one  of  the  notes  stronger  than  the  other. 


3sse 


'Die  foUowini^  Exercise  shews  a new  , 1 iiat  of  leapin;^  fioni  a lower,  to  a 

lii^her  strii^^  , without  touching  the  intermediate  one  or  two, 

'I'liis  is  done  at  the  moment  of  chan^inj^  the  bowing-,  by  rapidly  dioppin^’  the  elbow 
without  the  bow -beiiii;  taken  off  the  strin;;;' s . 'I'lie  leaping  from  a bi,^li  to  a low' note, 
is  doiit*  in  the  same  mannei-,  by  (juiekly  laisiiii^  the  elbow  . 
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VVlieu  the  Scholar  lias  learned  to  make  the  short  howiii^s  with  the  ui>i>er  third  l>arf 
Oj'  the  how^  evenly,  and  with  a .stilt  ha(‘k-arm,  ht‘  may  commence  nhoh^  bowings . This 
cannot  be  done  without  also  movm-;  the  back-aim  Hi* *^in  with  an  up-bow  . The  first 
third  part  of  the  bow  (T.-u.)  hein^  bowed  iqi  with  a stiff  '♦-back-arm,  the  re_ 
mainder  of  the  bow  must  now  ioliou.  the  elliow  conlinnin;^  to  bt^  moved  forward,  but 
the  hand  is  moved  as  previously  dnecled,  tow.uds  the  strings.  When  the  nut,  with 
a constant  parallei  position  of  the  l»ow  and  the  biid^e,  lias  leached  the  strings,  I he 
same  tiling  in  a contraiy  way  is  to  Im*  observ«*d  with  the  down-bow  . 

What  lias  been  said  before  about  the  motion  of  tlie.bow,  betwct*n  the  thumb  aiul  mid- 
dle-finger in  short  bowing  is  still  more  applicable  in  long  bowing, 

'rhe  nut  of  the  how  then  approaihing  the  strings,  let  the  little  fingvr  stretch  its 
point  more  and  more  over  the  stick;  but  if  the  bow  is  draw  n down  to  the  point, 

then  the  little  finger  is  gradually  drawn  back  to  the  stick.'^* 

\ 

For  exercising  the.se  bowings  with  a whole  bow  , the  .S(diolar  may  m^w  repe.it  the  three 
first  le.ssons,  until  he  is  also  en.ibled  to  produce  a good  tone  with  these  long  bowings. 

What  before  has  been  said  of  the  duration  of  notes  and  pauses  is  also  to  be  legard- 
evl  in  these  repetitions,  oidy,  that  these  exercises  are  now  played  slower  tli.in  belore. 

'I'he  Scholar  must  not  ;ulvance  to  the  following  Chapter  till  he  has  obtained  so  much  ^ 
command  over  the  bow,  as  not  to  inteidere  with  his  attention  to  the  fingers  of  his 
left  liand  . 

Chapter  JCl  . 

On  the  motion  of  the  fingers  of  t^he  left  h.\nd 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  part  of  the  hand,  where  tlie  little  finger  is, 
should  be  as  ne.ir  as  ])os->ible  to  tlu‘  finger boaixl,  the  ball  and  tlie  joint  of  the  hand 
liowever  must  be  kept  apart  from  thf*  neck  of  the  Violin.  Tin*  forefinger  is  drawn 
a little  back,  and  the  three  first  fingers  placed  one  after  another  with  bended 
joints  f^id  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  point  firmly  on  the  F string,  after'  first  bovv- 
ing- this  open  string.  Thereby  the  following  tones  are  produced. 
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III^  English  Translator,  M TC . Rudolphus,  adopte<l  a plan  of  marking  tlio  howings  I'y  figiiros,  supposing 
iliat  to  ht*  the  most  intelligible  method.  JBut,  Mfl/.r.  Hill,  (who  has 'studied  undyr  Louis-  Sphor.  (he 
»«uil'or  ol  this  .Si'hool ,)  prefers  Spcrhr’s  owu  method  ot  marking  tliem  ly  lelfiis ,,  u liich  is  le.-s  perj  loxny  to  begini.  i . 

* * ) n sill  be  iiecessaiy  that  the  master  in  the  first  difllcult  experiments  oi  the  hole  length  luming.  guide  the  arm  . ( 

1 1',.  St  holar,  aiul  see  that  tliese  bowings  are  made  straight  .aikl  that  the  illimv  is  not  ino\ed  too  far  from  ihe  liod,  . 


-O- 
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lb  find  the  pioper  places  for  the  thiee  last  notes  on  the  fin^er])o:\iil , the  scholar 
must  beforeluviiii  be  told,  that  the  spaces  between  the  se>en  notes  already  known  to  him, 
vi/:  C,D,Fh  Gl, \,I1.  are  not  all  of  equal  distance,  and  that  there  are  two  intervals  of  on _ 
ly  half  t!ie  distance  of  tlie  otliers , namely  tliose  spaces  between  kil & h_C.  ^ 

Of  the  four  fii>,t  notes  to  be  played  on  the  E string,  the  E and  h 

lie  close  tot^ether,  the  following  two  however  lie  at  double  that  distance.  e g a 
The  F is  therebie  tv  ken  elo'-e  to  the  nut,  the  G from  the  F doul)le  as  far  off,  and  the 

\ in  the  same  proportion. Wlien  tJie  scliolar  shall  with  the  assistance 

of  his  master  aiul  his  own  eiir,  lind  out  the  places  toi  (lu*  thiv'e  fingers  requi?.iU‘ 
for  true  intonation,  he  must  play  the  following  exercise  airompanied  by  the  master. 

Here  are  applied  wl\ole  length  bowings,  but  those  notes  with  a ^ are  shirred 
together  in  one  bow.  An  equal  division  of  the  bow  is  here  to  be  observed,  each  of 
thp  two  notes  obtaining  half  of  the  bow.  The  notes  marked  with(T. /.)  are  to  be  play, 

ed  with  a short  bow,  namely  both  the  Es  with  the  lower  third  part,  ( because  the bow' 

ill  tin*  pi  eceding  note  has  been  pushed  up  to  the  nut;)  both  the  (^«’s,  however  must  be 
played  willi  the  upper  third  part  of  the  bow,  (T.u.)  because  at  the  F,  it  has  again  bien 
drawn  down  to  the  point. 
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0 I i ^ 

On  the  \ string  tlie  short  iiitei  val  is  ])etweeii  B aiut  C.  The  first 

\ r iT~ 

fiiii^er  is  placed  tlieiefore  at  a distauee  from  the  nut  , the  sc'cond  must  however  he 
ijiiite  close  to  the  first  , and  the  third  more  distant  from  the  second.  ^Vlien  tlie  scliolar 
has  learned  to  intonate  these  notes  , he  should  ])h\y  the  follow  ing  Exercise  . 'I’lie  four 
first  notes  are  slurred  in  one  loi\g  how;  for  the  next  only  a tliird  ])art  of  tl»e  bow 
and  so  on;  i.e.  for  four  notes,  whole  hoAcs  ^ hu  two  or  single  notes,  short  boHs,(lie 
lattei’  with  a stiff  back-arm. 


t 


IS 

III  t Ih*  iiiii;  I'.xf  1 cise  oil  liotfi  sti  inii,s,  flie  scliol.u  lias  pi  iiu*i|)all\  to  attond  lo  tliedil 

/eroiit  positions  ol  the  firsf  p/ij;er,  which  as  already  statx'd,  is  placed  on  the  E string, 
c/ose  to  t/ie  uut,  but  on  the  A.  string  at  a distance.  At  tlie  marks  * these  different 
posilitlons  loll<>H  eacli  othei  successively. 


On  the  n sti-iiiy;  the  short  interval  E-F  is  likewise  between  the  fiist  and  second 

0 1 i 3 

linger,  -y,  ^ n~""  e / \ consequently  the  positions  hein^’  the  same  as  on  the  A 


o. 


string,  do  not  therefoi-e  recpiire  a separate  practice. 
On  tl 


On  the  G striii'i"  the  short  intiu  val  H -C  is  hetueen  the  second  and  third  iiiiu-er: 
0 1 2 5^ 


the  first  finger  is  thei'efoie  placed  at  a distance  from  the  nut  , 

%y'  

, ^ the  second  at  a distance  from  the  first,  hut  the  third  is  placed  close 

to  the  si'cond.  The  following  Exercise  on  the  lowest  strings,  begins  with  a whole 
how  hut  from  the  place  where  each  note  re([uires  a seperate  howing,use  the  short 
how  with  a stiff  hack_arm. 

Th(‘  signs  *||  ) middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  folhnving  Exercise 

aie  called  Repeats,  and  signify  that  the  notes  included  within  them  aie  to  he  play, 
ed  twice.  If  the  sign  has  only  <lots  on  one  side,  .||  or  II  • then  the  note-^ 
on  that  side  are  repeated;  if  the  dots  are  on  both  sides,  tlie  preceeding  as  well 
as  the  following  notes,  are  repeated. 
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'Hie  next  Exercise  on  all  four  string's,  is  played  t hi oiiii;hout, (except  the  accented  notes) 
Hitli  H'hole  leiiii;t  h bou  s. 


Ilititeilo  lilt*  lilllv  lias  Mot  heeii  eiii|jJjyeu.  Wjiicvent  tiu*  art  inmi latioii  of  X<K)  ma 

tiv  (til  I M'l  1' ’‘f  II  i-^  now  lime  that  the  M'lioiar  heu^in  ti^  |)lae<‘  and  muveit.'riie 

hlti^  tiii;;er  iik(^  tii*-  others,  hi  in  its  joi iit s,  a ; d tall  pei  ju*ii(li(Milai]y  on  tlu* 

it  sho'ihi  never  1 i\  flat,  not  even  on  liu- (I  siting. 

\t  fiist  leant  to  take  the  K of  the  \ j^trin^j;,  tfj  piodnee  the  same  st^und  as  the  open 


( 0 


* 0 


— — and  in  the  same  manner  the  \ on  the  1)  string,  th(‘  I) 

" ^ P_  ....  . , , . O 

on  the  G striiiic 


and  lastly  the  1>  on  the  1:1  strinir, 


C5 — ^cr 
i>  1) 


'To  obtain  firmness  in  stojtpin^-  witli  these  finj^ers , pi.iy  the  following-  Exercise 
vv  it h short  ho u:i iisrs . 


1 1 re. 


4 


f^ike  the  above,  the  seholar  will  find  the  follow  ing'  three  Exeicisi  s.  marked  for  all  four 
fillip*  ei s and  strin^i^s,  whether  the  note  be  taken  on  the  open  st rin.,  , or  with  the  lunith 
fiii'^er  «.o  on  the  lower  stiin^'  . The  four  notes  marked  with  h’  '•  are  })layt'd 

tlie  iii'st  time,  ainl  the  la'petition  those  of  omitting  tiu* 


v'i 


sasH 


OlV  THE  Sh\PE  of  the  JVOTES  AVD  THEIK  DURATION,  AVI)  ON  KesTS. 

Thu  Sclioliu  hitherto  knew  tlie  notes  only,  in  repaid  to  the  places  on  uhich  they  :)p_ 
peared  on  the  staves,  and  which  determined  , t heir  names ; lu*  wi  1 1 now  h,n(‘ tf»  acquaint 
himself  with  their  various  foiins,  l)y  whicli  theii*  value,  t dnration  is  dtdermined. 


The  note  ^ — 

its  side 
1 


m 


fuo  hooks  j m 


I 

,»k(*s  it  half  a note,  or  minim;  the  he.ad  filled  up  — <>-  make- 

I 

^ makes  it  8 . note  or  quaver  : 

^ makes 


if  i note,  or  crotchet;  a hook  to  this  ^ J 

“7 

makes  it  note,  or  semiquaver;  three  hof»ks 


0 m 


1/ 

it  .^2  note,  or 
demisemi((uaver 


^ 1/ 

demise  mi  quaver;  and  four  hooks  ^ makes  it  64<  note,  or  semi. 


9 I . 

Before  the  .>Ia8fer  procee  ts  to  tlie  1 2 1 ' Chapter,  he  ghoiiKl  let  the  Sc  holar  playthe preceedi  ti^  exerc’ises  ( partic  u- 
larly the  three  last)  until-  he  he  enabled,  for  every  one  of  its  notes,  to  find  in.-fanfly  the  proj;er  stopping,  as 
H'ell  MS  the  re(|uisite  placa*  fora  true  intonation  . In  proportion  as  the  Scholar  advances  in  exec*ution  with 
his  left  hand,  as  well  as  in  activity  of  bowing,  the  exercises  may  grad(/ally  be  t«ken  quicker,  yet  not 
more  at  each  practice,  than  he  can  play  without  interruption  to  stric  t time 
The  utastc'r  has  to  observe  that  the  scholar  does  not  for  a iiinnient  sw»  rve  from  the  mariner  of  holcliiij^ 
the  Violin,  the  how,  atul  body,  or  addict  himself  to  bad  habits;  iuch  a- ,'  louerinic  of  the  Viol.in  shru^^inicol 
the  shoulder*,  niakinj;  jjri  maces,  loud  breathing,  sec: 


- ' , 

’I’iic  follouirt; 


talil#'  s!io>*s  tlu‘  relative  value  and  duratioH-ot  iicfes  to  each  oIIk  r. 


Sell)  i breve 


1 

e\. 


1 

2. 


Mini  m s . 


1 

I . 


\ 


\ 


Crotchets 


W • • m—:  ■■  0'  ♦ -■  # O- 


Quavers . 


• — • — 0-0 • — • — • — 0l — > — # 


— • 

# ^ • 

/ r- 

, / 

Semiquavers . 

[ L'lj^  Demisemi. 

{juavers 

Semi  _ 
(lemi  - 
semi  _ 
qii  avers. 


From  this  may  be  seen  that,  diiriniij  tlie  time  of  one  semibrev(‘,  two  minims  must  be 
played;  in  the  time  of  one  minim, two  crot(*hets  ; <fce:&e;  Tlie  61.  notes  in  the 
last  line,  are  consequently  performed  in  the  same  time  as,  tlie  semil)reve  in  the 
liist  line 

In  ancient  music  , notes  of  different  forms  and  value  neia'  used,  but  of  which  onlv 
the  breve  representin'^  two  of  our  modern  notes  or  semibreves,  is  occasion- 

ally employed  , i . e . 


When  pauses  occur  in  playing,  marks  called  rests  are  used,  to  show  the  duration 
of  the  time  not  employed. 


whole  Bar  Miriini 

Heat  . Host  . 


I 


i 


Crotchet 
Hest . 


yuaver 

Hest. 


.Sfmu{tiav«»  r 
Hest  . 


lie  mi  se  tiiii^uav  o r 
Rest . 


Seniidcmi  _ 
sc  Ml  i quaver 
Rest.  . 


1 ri  Germany  the  mark  J*  is  greiierally  used  for  a crotchet  vest  . 
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()JV  THE  B\R  and  O.V  the  HEASITKE  OF  TIME  AND  ITS  SIGNATURES 


All  Musical  Compositions  aie  subdivided  info  bars,  ii>  order  to  facilitate  the  read- 
ing of  the  variously  shaped  notes  and  rests.  A Bar.  is  formed  by  those  groups  of 
iu)t(\s  with  or  without  rests,  which,  are  contained  within  the  spivce  of  two  lines, 
dr.iwn  perpendicularly  across  the  staff. 


The  'Pi, lie  (Italian  remfio”)  of  the  bar  behveen  these  iuies,  is  determined , by  pla- 
ciiii^  at  the  commencement  of  eaidi  musical  piec<*  the  si^^nature , which , influences 
every  biir  of  the  piece  or,  until  a new  time  be^^ins . 'The  time  from  the  first  line  of 
the  bar  to  the  next  remains  unchaiii^ed,  no  matter  whetlier  many  or  few  notes  or 
lists  are  introdu(‘ed. 

~'rhere  ;ire  thrt'e  kinds  of  time,  common,  triple,  and  compound.  Common  time,  is 
that  which  contains  an  eipial  number  of  parts;  'friple  and  Compound  times,  are 
those,  which  are  divisable  into  three  equal  paits. 


ComiiiQii  simple  four  crotchet  time  is  represented  by 


the  two  four  crotchet  time 


b.Y 


\ 1 1 abreve 


or  two  minims 


Simple  Triple  time  is 
The  three  minim -time 

The  three  crotchet- time 

and  the  three  quaver-time 


Compound  'I'inie  is  refiresented  by 


The  six  quaver-time 


The  six  crotchet- time  Jr  O 

:4i- 


— f.  i 

The  twelve  quaver -time 


and  the  nine  (piaver  time  by 


To  perform  bars  of  music  so  as  to  allot  to  t*ach  its  requisite  leii;^th,is  called 
[ilayin^;;  in  time,  which  the  Sidiol.ii-  has  next  to  learn. 


'3SH6  . 


'I'lie  :\C‘<l(tisilioii  of  koepiiii^  ti\tu*  m;\y  l)e  ^i  t*;vtly  i 1 it;»(o  I , iin.l  ,i  <*leai'  view  of  the 
(livisiou  of  the  various  times  obtained,  if  the  inaslei-  befoiehaiid . teach  the  seholai 
how  to  m.uk  oi-  heat  tlu‘  tin\(‘.  this  consists  in  a visibh‘,yet  inaudible  marking  of  the 
bars,  by  moviiui,  the  i i'jjht  hand  (piiekly  throuji^h  the  air,  and  then  rest  iu^  till  the  next 
l).u‘ . If  four  be.ds  aie  to  be  marked,  the  first  beat  is  made  pel  pendieularly , the 
second  towards  the  left  side  , t!ie  third  to  the  ri^ht  side,  and  the  fourth  upwards, 


In  case  a iiuisical  pie(*e  in  any  one  of  the  latter  mentioned  tiim‘s  is  to  lie  play_ 
ed  Veiy  slowly,  it  becomes  requisite  to  beat  tiie  six  parts  of  a bar  sepiratoly^ 
therefore,  the  two  first  beats  are  made  downwards  , the  thin!  to  the  le f t , t)ie  fourtl’, 


then  only  two  beats  are  ^iven  in  common  time,  in  lieu  of  four,  and  only  one 
b<*.»t  at  the  commencement  of  eveiy  bai“  in  the  others. 


accordiui^  to  tliis  fij^ure . 


4 


for  three  l)(*ats  it  is 


For  two  beats  the  first  is  downwards  , 
the  second  upwards.  ^ 


3 


and  fifth  to  the  riglit,and  the  last  upwards. 


6 
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'riie  accentiiatiQii  i,vU?i  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar,  aiul  on  the  one  \%^ith  whicli  the  soconil 
Ifalf  of  the  t)ai  begins;  tlie  first  is  therefore  ealleiJ  the  stron;^-,  tlie  other  tlie  neakportion 
of  the  btr  roiis(*qnent(v  in  roininoii  time,  the  fiist  erotehet  receives  a j^reater  accent 
than  t!i.“  tbnd,  in  tiiret'  cn>lchet  time  tlie  fiist  note  only  is  acceiited,  in  six  (luavei 

t 

time,  tht*  first  and  fourth  notes  ot  the  bar  are  .rccenteil. 

For  rc_^nlatin^  the  «iuit  kei  or  slower  movement  of  time  of  a imisii*al  piece,  ccr 
tain  It.ilian  terms  are  ised,  of  whiih  one  is  always  placed  at  the  cotnmence  _ 
mcnl  of  every  piece.  The  Sidtoiar  for  the  present  need  only  to  be  acquainted 
w l)i  Vi)\Gio,  slow;  \.vnvNir’,,  moderately  slow  ; Xolegretto,  rather  lively,- 
rso,  t heeiful  and  lively;  and  I’kesto,  very  quick. 

\et  all  thes€‘  indications  of  movements  wrre  foiineily  left  in  uncertainty  and 
lather  to  be  jjjuessed  at  from  tin*  charactei  of  thf'  musical  piect*  Freijuenl  ly  it  was 
only  found  out  .ifter  repeated  playing,  and  often  wholly  mistaken. 

This  evil  is  now  remedied  by  tlie  invention  ut  Metionomes,  by  which  the  time 
can  be  strictly  determined  . Mael/els  Metronome  has  met  with  the  greatest  appro  _ 
batioii  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ,.'e\vy*'^’therefoie  find  it  yjeneially  Annexed  to 
the  Italian  teiiiis  of  time.  Foi'  instance;  Andante  is  fixed  by  j dd  , Ma(dz(d's  Metro- 
nome (abbreviated  M.M.)  thus  four  crotchets  in  the  bar  of  the  Vndante  movement, 

leipiiie  four  of  such  heats  of  Mael/.els  Metronome. 

The  indication  of  d ime  accordin;^  to  M.iilzel,  is  used  throua;hout  this  Scdiool  . 
d'he  lollouin;;;  exercise,  the  Siliolar  should  however  at  fir^t  practice  a little  slower, 
until  he  is  enabled  tf>  play  it  stiictly  in  (he  lequiied  time,  and  with  perfect  in 
tonat  ion 

In  oiilei  to  awaken  in  the  Scholar  a feeling'  for  ihythm  . and  accustom  him  to 

a proper  division  of  liais,  it  will  be  useful,  if  th#-  master  play  the  Kxereises 

N9'!’  Ijt  to  IH , and  ltd  the  si  holar  ht  tl  time,  in  the  m. inner  above*  indicated  , 
.uid  count  the  Aorrv  (t/ou^l  * \Mien  the  Sediolar  ean  do  thi,s  perfectly,  as  well 
as  accentuate  the*  notes  eorreatly,  he  may  be*  allowed  to  plotted,** 


• If  iKTes.sarj  tlie  Motronoiiie  may  also  l)e  iiscm! 

V * Ttu-  Master  from  the  be^iiiiiig  must  insisi  upon  a «trict  division  of  th'-  ncasure  , and  bv  no 


means  yielit  to 

the  Scholar  . 

The  followin^f 

four 

notes  in 

t he 

Exercise 

must  be 

marked  in  ffie 

maimer  stated. 

to  produce  (tie 

des i red 

effect  , 

In 

the 

other 

nil  asure  the 

name  is 

to  be  obse  r v ed  , 

bill  not  longer 

than  unlil  the 

Sc  liolar 

be^  i 118 

without 

a Sill,  I aiice 

to  pi  ay 

in  t iiiie 

v||  the  Exercises  wt'ie  intended  to  be  played  with  ;i  third  part  of  (lu* 

i)0\v,  and  whole  bow, • but  in  the  j'ollo win we  shall  recpiiie  the  use  of  all  the  parts 
nt  ifie  h)r  besides  the  wliole  bowings,  and  the  short  or  tliird  part  bowiny;s  , 

half  bowini^s  are  introduced,  marked  under  the  notes;  if  uith  tlie  uj)per  halt  ot  the 
bo.v  bv  H.H.u,  if  with  the  lower  half  of  the  bow  by  H.B  .1 , i\wi  if  with  the  middh*  ol 
the  l)Ou  by  H.B.m. 


The  rules  for  the  motion  of  the  ri^ht  arm, and  the  ri^ht  hand  in  these  half  bow  _ 
iii'^s,  have  already  been  given  in  those  for  whole  l)owings  , it  lu'eds  theiefore  only  to 
be  reiiH'mbfued  that  in  bowings  with  the  u}>per  third  part  of  the  bow,  the  elbow  re  _ 
mains  stationary,  and  that  all  short  half  and  whole  bowings  must  always  l>e  pun/Z/e/ 


With  the  hrtd^e. 

,\VDA.NTi:,  I - 
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the  Master  })ioeee<ls  to  teach  anew  nieasn  i <■,  tlie  Sctiolar  should  fiist  learn  to  beat  the  time 


rhe  next  exeiadse  has  two  notes  before  the  first  bar,  called  introductorv  notes,  and  not 
forming  a full  bar.  ’These  introductory  notes  whether  one  oi  mort*,  are  generally  unaccenU 
ed , 01  at  least,  conclude  with  an  unaccented  note,  which  is  ^eneially  taken  witli  an  »//>_ 
bo/e,  in  order  to  employ  for  the  first  or  accented  note  of  the  next  bar,  the  down  -})ow . 
'The  down.bow  has  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  hand  to  the  strinti,s,  and  the 
(herel)V  occasioned  pressure  of  the  bow  on  the  same,  more  wtdiijht  than  tlie  up_bf»w,aiid 
it  is  the  ancient  rule  that  every  bar  should  comnuMice  \\ith  the  <low'u_b(iu  and  finish 
with  the  up_bovv.  Modern  playinj;^  has  however  caused  fre(pient  deviations  from  thi'^ 

if  ^ 

rule,  as  the  Scholar  w^ill  observe  in  the  notation  of  the  bowini^s  in  (In*  follow  in^  exer— 
ci«^e,  the  necessity  /)f  which  I sh.»ll  exj)lain  hereafter. 

I'he  two  introductoiy  notes  of  the  following  exercise  an  not  to  be  slurred,  but  placed 
in  t\vo  bow  injjjs  .and  must,  to  conform  to  the  old  mle.be  bei>un  with  the  dowii_bow. 
Theieby  the  first  note  of  the  full  bar  obtains  the  down_bow,  as  also  the  first  note 
of  eacdi  sin*ceedi iiij;  bar. 

* 

# - 


f 


o ( ) 


V 


The  in( roduftory  Note  in  tlu‘  next  exeiereise  is  made  with  a short  ujt-boiv  near  the 
nut,  in  ordei'  to  employ  the  whole  bow  to  the  six  notes  ol  the  siueeedin^^  l)ar  . 

In  the  5 and  ljt!^bar,at  the  quaver  j)anses,  the  bow  is  lifted  up  and  moved  on 
thi*ouiijh  the  air,  so  tliat  its  whole  leuu;th  finishes  at  the  same  time  with  the ‘end  of  the 


' 0 


Ke;^ardiiij^  the  pauses,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  here,  that  the  whole  pause 
not  only  denotes  silence  for  the  duration  of  a whole  bar  in  conuuon  time  but  also  in 
all  other  measures,  as  for  example  the  fiist  bar  in  ^ in  the  accompaniment  of 
the  above  exercise. 


Two  or  more  pauses  are  written 

2 ^ 6 8 II 


Mjove^that  number  the  simple  cut 


is  often  substituted. 


The . following  exerercise  is  to  be  played  throu^^'hoiit  with  .i  stiff  back _arm , and  be- 
tween T.u.  of  the  bow.  For  the  motion  of  the  bow  on  two  strings,  the  Scholar 
should  use  only  the  hand  - joint,  iuid  raise  and  lower  the  elbow  only  a little,  when 
he  has  to  pass  over  three  stiings. 

The  bowings  in  every  succeeding  exercise  become  more  varied,  their  coriect  execution 
according  to  the  marking  , is  therefore  the  more  necessary;  as  even  if  only  one  were 
missed,  the  bowing  would  immediately  be  thrown  wrong  through  the  whole  piece. 

r.  li  . H third  part  of  the  15onv" 


/ 
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On  Triplets,  Sextoles,  Dotted- notes,  k Rests, Ties,  k Syncopation. 

12  6 

^ fii  ch.Tn^ii)^  t!ie  movement  of  the  quavers  of  the  ^ or  ^ time  into  eominon,  or  crotchet 
time,  a system  of  noU^s  is  created  called  Tiiplets. 

Kveiy  note  divided  into  three,  insteacl  of  two  parts,  makes  a triplet . 


I 


/\ 


• — * 


i 


•■/  I \ ^./  I \ d I \ 4./  M 

Trip'«..  ^ q ; . II  l»  ^ 


I’he  first  is  called  Minim,  triplet,  the  second  crotchet  _ triplet,  the  third  quaver-triplet, 
and  the  fourth  semiquaver,  triplet.  The  figure  3 distinguishes  Triplets  from  notes  of  simi- 
lar appearance.  Over  quaver  or  semiquaver  triplets,  the  figure  is  however  not  always 
used,  or  is  only  placed  over  the  first  triplet,  as  they  can  be  distinguished  by  their  be. 
in>£  tied  in  three’s. 


Frequently,  insbead  of  a note  there  is  a rest . 


Sometimes  two  quavers  aie  compressed  into  one  crotchet, 


Tlie  Triplet  having  been  doubled  .forms  the  Sextole . 

3 3 3 

Triplets.  1— q f p II 

AAA  AAA  A A A 


.Sextoles.  f ^ «|t 


Tvco  triplets  are  often  tied  together  in  this  maiuier,  and  markt*d  by  a 6 | although  in- 
correctly)  as  a Sextole.  They  differ  from,  the  first,  by  having  the  accent  on  the  first, 
and  fourth  note.  Sextoles  have  the  accent  on  the  first,  thini,  and  fifth  notes. 


Sextoles.  . 


Triplets. 

~ '3686' 


riie  folIoHini^  exeicise  lias  for  its  objert,  to  tcacli  the  vSeholar  tlie  division  of  Tripb-ts 
and  Sextoles;  tlu‘y  aie  therefore  mixed  up  with  the  other  sjiecies  of  notes.  In  the  10?^' 
21  and  22'.'*  bar  aie  several  triplets  sucressively,  commenein^'  with  a rest;  but  consist- 
in^i;-  only  of  un.ueente«l  notes,  Hiry  must  in  arcoidanoe  witli  the  old  rule  be  all  played 
with  an  up_  bo\v.  l or  the  rest  the  bow  is  raised  fiom  the  .sti  in,;^,draw  n haek  in  the  air, 
and  at  eveiv  triplet  airain  placed  at  the  point. 

Vvdante, ' 72. 
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i li.  tot  j ' I oloiii;^-,  t!i(‘  tiul'ivtion  ol  the  note  beliind  which  it  is  pl.iced,  oiu*  lialf  in  ad(ii 
tioii  to  its  !^in;v  i value. 


:;==-i 


The  u'.iniiii  witli  the  <lot,  has  therefore  the  duration  of  tlnee  crotchets;  a ciotchet  with 
the  dot,  tlie  duration  of  three  quavers.  If  tuo  dots  are  placed  behind  a iu>te,flie  second 
ilof  oivrs  an  adlitional  (luarter  to  the  length  of  tlie  original  note. 


ife: 


It  is ‘the  same  with  the  dots  after  the  rests. 


EE 


3? 


/ TJie  firstdot  lias  half  the  leiii;th  of  tlie  rest,  the  second  tlie  half  of  the  first  dot, 
Wheie  a note  coulii  not  be  prolonged  by  a dot,  either  because  the  prolongation  con- 
sists of  less  than  half  of  the  note,  or  because  it  was  divided  on  account  of  the  bar, 
the  pioloiij^ation  is  made  by  a note  with  a tie  over  it,  (as  at  1 . ) 


(1) 


(1) 


m 


m • 


5^ 


Such  tied  notes  are  likewise  played  as  one. 

In  lieu  of  the  tie  across  the  bar,  the  dot  at  2 is  also  frequently  used: 

(2) 


’The  followiiiii;  exercise  contains  simple  and  double  dots,  at  notes,  and  rests,  as  well 
as  slurs. 

It  is  a freqTient  fault  with  be^i^inners.  to  hurry  the  notes  w ith  dots  too  much,  and  then;, 
by  overstep  the  time  .The  Master  should  therefore  reipiire  a strict  holdiiiirof  the  time  in 
each  division. 

In  the  1,5.*^  bar  o<’curs  a new  bowinuj.  Two  notes  should  be  pla>a*d  in  one  bow,  but  ea<  h 
be  seperately  heard,  as  if  it  had  a sepei  ate  bow  iiijr.  Befoic  the  sei  ond  note  is  phneM.tl  e 
bow  must  therefoi’e  lemain  momentarily  fixeil.  ’I'he  pause  thereby  occasioneil  sh'-uld  be 
veiy  short,  at  the  utmost  only  a denusemiquaver. 


Ajvdante.  « 88. 


ses6 


.vs 


If  two  notes  are  at  siindrv  times,  successively  tied,  of  which  each  time  the  first  is 
unaccented  and  the  second  accented,  tliey  aie  called  Syncopes. 


i — £_4- 

•trjTT 

-1* — ^ 



-t-- 

jii 

#- 

L- 

-y 

1 

Witl\  notes  of  a shorter  duiation,  (he  two  tied  notes  are  tied  across  the  bar. 


# i # 


It  is  the  characteristic  of  Syncopes,  that  eacli  note  or  bind  begins  on  the  feeble 
part  0|f  the  measure,  and  at  which  division  (note  or  bind)  the  accent  br  pressure 
must  be  given.  The  manner  often  used  by  Violinsts  to  accent  the  second  half  of 
each  note  or  bind  by  a particular  pressure  of  the  bow, 


p V — »■ 

1 # 1 

Jr 

1 . 1 

~tl|7  / 

V i- 

is  therefore  incorrect,  because  to  a certain  extent  it  destroys  the  peculiarities  of 
Syncopation. 

The  next  exercise  gives  the  Scholar  an  opportunity  of  practising  the  division  and 
manner  of  -playing  syncopes,  as  well  as  the  other  kind  of  notes  named  above. 


tire. 

4- 
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0 
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The  I;\st  10  Exercises  :\re  to  be  repeah'd  till  tlie  Scholar  is  enabled  to  play  them,  not 
only  in  perfect  intonation,  and  aceoitfin^  to  tlie  statt'd  bouin^s,  bnt  more  paiticularly  in 
correct  time.  His  success  in  the  latter,  the  master  may  try  by  letting  him  here  and  tlx^je 
play,  to  the  beats  of  the  metronome,  but  not  lon^,  as  othei  wise  the  |)layin^  soon  l^ecruius 
stiff  and  awkward.  If  the  Scholar’s  execution  does  not  come  up  to  the  recjnirt'd  Tt*mpo  , 
tile  Master  m.»y  place  the  Mitionome  a few  de^^rees  slower. 


1* 
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Cn.^  P TER  X i'' . 


Hi 


Ov  ALt;S  OR  Kkys,  \rCll)F.  vt\ls,  vvd  Sicvmirfs. 


TIu*  ii.vliiial  jrrailM.il  siu^essioi  j oi  Joii«s  C,  l\ l».  oid  a^aio  to(',  is  oalled 

||m‘  Sc.vlo.  'Hie  Scliolai-  has  already  been  trJd  that  ti.e  distanee  tif)in  one  tom*  (o  anotliei 
S',  lint  al\^a\s  the  sanu‘,  and  that  betuaHMi  l^,b'a?id  hetxsten  1>  and  C is  only  h.dl  thi‘ distame 
I the  olh<M-  tones.  T'oiiseqiienlly  this  scale  consists  o(  li\e  wljo!(‘  and  two  hall  tones. 


\s  the*  sncce'ssion  ol  tlu^  abfae*  tones  hcirins  at  C,  it  is  calle*d  the  Scale  or  Key  of 
Ihit  the?  want  of  inodnlatin^'  ftoin  the*  above*  tones  to  othe*rs,  ami  thereby  te>  cieate*  neu 
scab's  is  soon  foil.  In  e)ide*r  to  obtain  the  ne*cessaiy  sue*(*e*ssion  of  two  whede  tones,  a 

half,  then  tin  ee  whole  te)iies,  and  attain  a half  tone  fo\‘  a se'ale,  it  is  ie*ejnisite*  te>  b w _ 

e'!’  or  raise  one  or  moie  of  the  aliove  tones,  e'ithei  half  a tone  louer  or  ]n*;;he‘r. 

The*  raisiiu^  of  a tone*  is  determine*d  by  a sharp  3 prefixed  to  the  note*,  a ('  nilh  a 

3 fh  e'alU'd  C shaip,  a I'  with  a 3 is  ('alletl  F sha i p; «V  e' ,• 

'Fhe  new  Scales  cit*ate*d  by  pnttinijj  one*  or  moie  sharps  before*  tones,  aie  liivtiyf;. 
because  it  reepiiies  only  one  sharp. 


'rhe*  next  is  the*  se'ale*  of  l>  reepiirin/^  two  sharps. 


'riu*  Se'ale  of  \,  tliree  sharps. 


IihI/  tone 


halt  tone 

S-m 


h'Z  G# 


The  Scale  of  E,  four  sharps. 

halt  tone 


t 


Ft  G# 


r: 


halftone 

'mz 

I); 
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fl 


a ml  the  Seale  ot  B,  five  sharps. 

half 

hall  toin- 


these  scales  the  Seholar  will  miss  that  of  K But  this  eaii  only  he  found 
by  lowering  the  tone  of  B half  a note,  uherel^y  the  fust  half  tone  followin^^*  the  two 
whole  tones  is  obtained. 

The  loweriiii^  of  a tone  is  determined  by  a flat  ? prefixetl  to  a note,  a C with  a 
(»  is  called  C flat;  a D witli  a 1)  flat,<^c:  P the  first  of  the  new  scales  is  creatt*d 
by  lowerin'^  the  tone  B. 


\ m*w  scab'  can  non  be  iueated  from  the  lowen'd  (one  B,  by  lowerin'^  the  fourth 
Hole  which  is  E. 

Scale  of  Bi»,  with  two  flat  . 


half  half 


( 'f)mineiu‘ini^  from  (he  second  lowei'ctl  not(‘  b} !»,  and  lowerin;^  the  fouilh  iif»te  A,  W'e  form 
the  scale  of  K with  three  flats. 

half  half 


lone  forie 


In  (lie  same  manner,  commencini^  from  the  third  lowered  note  A’,  we  form  the  Scale 
of  A?,  with  four  flats. 


half 

tone 


half 


B*’ 


•uid  comincncini;'  from 
flats. 


th(‘  fourth  lowerered 

hal  f 


note  1)?,  we  form  tlu'  scale  of 
hal  t 


tone  , tone 


— • — --J ; — — : 

wr—^ 

- fiw 

^ I 

^ 

1 

J 1*^ 

^ A'.  1 

^ ^ w__ ^ ^ 1 1 

D?  E:’  Bi» 


D?  with  five 


But  iH'w  Scales  can  also  be  created  from  those  tones  raised  by  sharps,  we  must 
therefore  add  here  the  scale  of  P8,  with  six  sharjis. 

halt  half 

■ ^ 

^ Ps 


tone 

tone,. 

X 

J 

^9 — 

1 

ns  Ajj  , 05  ES 


^ J 

this,  tlu‘  tu'cltth  Scale,  a 11  \n;\jov  Scales  are  exhausted,  l-oi’  in  hiiniiiii^  a new 
scale  finm  the  next  jaised  tone  C,  it  will  be  just  the  same  as  the  scale  in  I)  flat, 
('3  ;<nvl  5)’  althoui^h  ditfeient!\  called,  are  one  and  the  same  tone.  In  raising 
na.iieh  the  C by  a i,  or  lowering  the  I)  by  a?,  they  amalgamate  on  tin*  same  note, 
conseijnent !y  the  diffeience  exists  (July  in  name,  not  in  sound.*  In  like  manner,  a 
s(  vie  from  the  fifth  lowered  note  the  G’’.  amalji;ainatin;^  with  the  P3,  forms  only  one 
,vn  I tii»'  same  scale.  One  of  these  scales  will  appear  to  predominate  in  every  com_ 

I'ositiou,  for  Hx:  in  the  Hxeicises 1^,  M,  Id,  17,  IH,  19,  20, 22,  as  the  scale  of 

('  predominates  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  key  ot  C. 

rltere  are  as  many  keys  as  scales,  namely,  twelve. 

The  sharps  and  flats  lequisite  for  the  formation  of  scales  aie  not  alwo\ys  repeated 
(hroui^h  the  whole  composition,  but  are  only  f^iven  once  at  the  beginning,  immediately 
after  the  clef,  thus  inflm  ivcini^.  its  whole  duration.  From  the  sis^natnre  tlu*refore  will 
immediately  he  seen  the  predominant  scale  and  key  in  which  the  piece  is  composed. 

Next  follow  all  the  twelve  keys,  with  their  sij^natures,  with  which  the  Scholar 
must  be  wu>ll  acnnaiiil(*d . 


H it  h(Uit 


signature. 


Key  of 

(C. 


Key  of 
-A. 


Hith  three 


witfi  four  With  five 


of 

nJ 


Key  of 

;/cb. 


Key  of 

F. 


with  one 
flat . 


Key  of 

Db. 


with  five 
flats  . 


If  one  of  tliese  sharn;'  or  flats  is  to  be  coutradicted,  to  restore  the  note  to  its  ori_ 
fcrinal  pitch,  the  si^rn  ^.ccJled.  a \atural,  is  placed  before  it. 


rlie<e  itoles  similar  in  sound,  though  different  in  name,  are  called  ttiharnionic,  and  by  substit  ufintf  fherte 
Or  the  other  i.e.  the  (’ 5 for  1) or  Fj;  for  cb,  and  the  reverse,  is  called  the  Enharmonick  change  or  niowmc':. 


This  sii^n  couse^^innitly  lowers  the  tone  when  it  coiitr:\(liets  a shaq),  and  raises  it 
if  it  ])e  a flat . 

These  three  si^ns  ?,  and  5,  are  ealled  aeeidentals,  as  exemplified  lielow. 

In  the  followiiv:^  Exercise,  one  5 only  is  before  F,  cnnsecpiently  the  scholar  has  to 
take  the  F half  a note  hii^hei'  throiijrh  the  whole  pi«M‘(*, 

On  the  E string  the  first  finger  then,  is  not  to  be  placed  any  longer  close  to  the 
nut,  but  close  to  the  second  finger,  and  on  the  I)  string,  the  second  finger  uliicli  bith_ 

l 

erto  was  kefit  close  to  the  first,  is  now  to  be  placed  at  a distance  from  it,  Unite 
close  to  the  third  finger. 

'Hie  fourth  bar  of  the  exercise  modulates  into  tile  key  of  D,  therefore  in  this  and 
the  following  bars,  the  scale  of  O with  two  sharps  predominates,  The  scholar  besidt's 
the  F,  has  also  to  take  Ifie  C half  a note  higher,  and  to  place  on  the  \ string,  the  se- 
cond finger  at  a distance  from  the  first,  close  behind  tlu*  thirl  fingei’.  In  the  four 
last  bars,  tlie  scale  of  G is  again  predominant,  therefore  the  C must  be  taken  on  its 
original  place. 


Avdvntk.  ' JO. 


The  following  Exiucise  has  likewise  a sharp  put  after  the  cdt*f,  and  tlu'refore  the 
scale  of  G is  predominant.  Hut  in  tlu*  and  following  bars  by  modulation  into 

other  keys,  the  scales  of  (’,  \,  and  I),  aie  introduced.  Attention  to  the  signature  is 

tlierefoie  re<piisite,  and  at  each  sharp  to  move  the  finger  half  a note  upwai’ds,  and 
at  each  C to  return  to  the  original  place.  From  the  liar  the  moifnlation  is  in  I), 

and  the  scale  of  I)  predominates  to  the  17’.'.'  bar. 
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'Hie  following  Exercise  h;\s  tuo  (he  key  is  therefore  l>,  all  Ks  and  1’ s .are  to 
he  taken  half  a note  higher. 


♦ 


S.  fi.  ll  (short  Bow.)  at  the  ii()per  enti,  or  point. 


The  sliarps  and  flats  placeil  after  the  clef  are  calleil  essential  signatures,  those  uhich 
apj)ear  in  the  conrst*  of  tl\e  piece,  accidentals.  These  only  influence  one  bar  at  a time, 
and  must  be  placed  ixi^ain  in  the  next  bar  before  the  note,  if  the  same  is  to  bt*  raise<l 
or  loweied  unless  it  be  connecte<l  with  another  note  of  the  followiiii^  bar  by  a tie 
or  — in  which  case  also  the  note  of  the  new  bar  is  raised  or  lowered. 


fifiT  llut  in  the  space  of  a bar,  evei’y  note  of  the  same  kind,  even  if  it  stands 
in  ilifferent  Octaves  is  changed  by  one  accidental.  In  the  13 bar  of  the  next  exercise 
the  3 before  the  not  only  influences  the  J**  but  likewise  the  fifth  note,  and  in  the 
28^!^  bar  the  lowers  the  G sharp  to  G,  as  well  as  the  7:*'  and  note. 

The  essential  sharps  of  the  following  Exercise  are  F,  C,  and  G,  sharp,  conse. 
ipiently  the  key  is\. 


SffSS 
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The  Scholar  hillierto  has  played  nifli  an  equal  sfien;;’fh  ot  tone.  Tlu“  \ioliii  however  «ul_ 
mils  of  various  decrees  of  strengtfi  of  (one,  and  it  is.  noav  tiine  that. the  scholar  should  try 
to  produce  them.  lu  the  following  l^xeicise  they  are  marked  dowu  in  the  usual  maiuier 
below  the  staff,  i.e«  with  the  Italian  moile  of  hixpression.  for  the  present  it  will  suffice 
to  know:  pi(//io,  ( abbreviated  p]  soft;  pianismmo  pp]  very  soft;  forte  (f)  loud;for/its- 
i'no  ^ff)  very  loud;  ,c‘resce;j<'/o  (cres:)  giadually  iiicieasiii^  in  strenj^th,  and  decresce?ido 
(decres:)  gradually  decreasii^  in  power.  Each^f  these  words  continue  to  influence  the 
music,  till  some  new  modification  is  expressed. 

\t  the  forte  the  bow  is  pressed  more  firmly  on  the  stiing  witk  the  first  finger;  more 
(tuickly  moved  and  brought  nearer  tlie  bridge;  at  the  piano  houevei-  the  bow  is  lifted 
a little  by  the  pressure  of  the  little  finger,  moved  slower  and  further  from  the  hri(|ge., 
\t  the  cres:  ami  denes;  a gradual  swelling  and  diminishing  of  tone  fiom  one  to 
the  other  takes  place.  The  .S(‘holar  should  take  pains  at  the  p aiid  f to  drawafiiie 
t£i  lie  from  the  instrument.  ,\  regular  honing  and  a firm  placing  of  the  finger  of  the 
left  hand  on  the  fingerboard,  are  here  the  first  requisites. 


.H)  ’ . , 

■Tlie  l^xorcise  has  a after  Uie  clef;  all  Bs  aie  therefore  taken  half  a note 

lower.  Besides  this  essetitial  signature,  various  accidentals  are  introduced,  uhich  must  he  well  noticed  bjr  the  Scholar. 


.\\DA.VTE.  100. 

S ’ 

po/isse 


X921, 


i i 


ijou^se.  f ' pousse. 

— 


I i 


•)  The  /"!  and  J.  of  the  upper  line  applies  also  to  the  s"cond  part. 
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(y 

cres. 

/ decres.  P 

/-j>.  ri?3 
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<v  ^ cres. 
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deer  69. 
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The  following  Exercise  has  two  Flats,  therefore  all  Bs  aiul  Es  are  to  be  taken 
lialf  a note  lower. 


crea. 
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fei>  fi'r 
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\t 
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ff ^ : 
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' I lu‘  lollouilu;  JOxtTcise  has  thnv  I’iats,  tht'ietoie  .ill  hs,Ks.  hf  Vs  are  to  he  taken 
ImI t .1  i.o»c  loH e i . 


JO 


yousse. 
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()\  Intervals,  Major,  and  Minor  Keys,  Diatonk  , an.lCHRowATir  S(  ales. 


Tlie  distance  from  one  tone  ^tn  ai'iotlier  is  called  an  Interval.  Tht‘  nnmber  of  de_ 

r <0  n 

^rees.  or  not(‘s  ndiich  it  includes  d(dci mim's  its  name,  foi-  Kx*.  ^ — f ji  a secoi\d; 

r (o  K cy,  F 


^ ^ tliird;  from  fourth;  ami  so  on 


12  3 *^1234 

Hut  as  these  notes  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  they  canst‘  a variety  of  intervals, dis_ 

tin^uished  by  tlie  terms  major,,  minor,  shar|),  and  diminished 

'The  following  intervals  are  most  commonly  used. 


Firsts. 

Secotuls. 

Th  irds. 

Fourths.  I 

perfect,  sharp,  prime. 

minor  i‘J  niajor  2‘j  .harp 

minor 

major  3*? 

perfect 

vd'  sliarp  4 | 

i/ 

/t — 1 ; 1 1 — I 

— 1 * 1 ♦ ' 

— ^ — 

^ -4— 

1 

1 u * 

I , 1 . 1 — L 

v'  -•  -9- 

-ya  ■ t'- 

— ; — — 

1 c 

Fifths. 

diminished,  perfect. 

1 

■ liarp. 

Si.i:ths. 

minor.  niajor. 

diminished 

Sevenths . 

fl  at  or 
mi  nor. 

sliarp  or 
major. 



— — 1 



1 — 

— f---  ite — 

> ' 

i ^ — 

-0- 

( — 1 

-#■ 

4 1 -2-^  i Ij Ci 

1 i— — 

iV-  1 

Octaves. 

^^'inths. 

Tenths.  1 

perfect . 

sharp. 

flat  or 
minor. 

III  Hjor. 

sha  rp . 

mi  nor. 

! 

major.  , 
■ Cti  1 

y 1 — - 

^ 

-1 

k! J 

I 1 

! 1 

1 1 ' 

1 ' r 

-0- 


When  the  interval  extends  above  the  tenth,  it  then  is  counted  from  the  (Jctave 
of  the  fundamental  note,  and  aii,ain  called  fouith,  fiftli.  Scr: 

\ll  other  intervals  tin*  sch'olar  uill  learn  in  studyin;^'  Harmony.  It  may  as  well  In* 
obsi'ived  that,  to  become  a (lever  musician,  this  study  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

The  scale  which  the  scliolar  has  hitherto  studied  in  twelve  difhuent  positions, 
has  in  ascendim;'  and  desc«  ndiiii^,  both  the  third  and  the  sixth  major. 


Tliere  is  still  another  scale,  differini^  from  this  principally  on  account  of  the  third 
and  sixth  beiiii^  minor,  the  first  in  ascending,  the  latter  however  only  in  descendi»u^. 


S6S6' 


4 


if’r  ■ 


M<*si  Ics  fli(*  sixfli.it  will  be  observed  (lie  sev(*iilh  in  (le.seeiidiiii^  h;is  also  ;v  flat 

( m i len-.  • j 

Tliis  scale  consists  like  (be  others,  of  five  whole  anil  two  half  tones  bnt  in 
difliient  succession 

whole  (one. h»If  tone,  "'whole  tone.''  whole  foner^  whole  tone.^  'whole  tone.'^half  tone. 


A.*cencl  ^ 


In  ascending,  after  the  first  whole  tone,  iinmeiliately  follows  half  a tone,  then  four 
whole  tones,  and  lastly  the  second  half  tone. 


w hole  t one  ^^w  hole  t('iie  ha!  t tone  ''  w lu  le  t ■iie'^  whole  tone half  tone  ^^wholetone 


In  descendini;  wt*  find  at  first  two  whole  , tones.  thiMi  half  a tone,  then  a^ain 
two  wliole  (ones,  next  a half  tone,  and  lastly  a whole'tone. 

'The  scale  with  major  thiid,  and  in.ijoi  sixth  is  denominated  the  J^ajor  scale; 
the  scale  with  minor  third  ascendiiit^,  and  minor  seventh,  minor  sixth  and  minor 
third  descendi  I li; , is  (‘ailed  the  TAinnr  scale. 

The  minor  sc.ilt*  like  (In*  major  scab*,  c.an  he  transposed  eleven  times. CoM.seqnen(_ 
ly  |there  aie  12  major  and  12  minor  scab's.  The  former  the  scholar  knows  already, 
the  latter  follow  here  with  their  sij^ nat n res;  at  first  the  one  of  \,  heeanse  on  this 
key,  no  essential  sii^uature  is  necessary,  yet  it  retpiires  two  accidentals  for  rais_ 
itui;  the  sixtli  and  seventh  in  ascendinj^. 


Uoltlrifil  waller  in  fii*  Theorr  of  Muiic  olijeots  to  (hi»  liitherto  used  Minor  uc  hIb  and  advocates  atioth^ 
er  ha\inu;  hot  li  asreti  linti  and  deseenditi^  the  minor  sixth  and  major  seventh. 


In  fii.s  \iew“(he  scale  is  (he  mimhcr  of  tones  of  wfiicti  (he  |)e<  nliar  fiarmonies  of  a key  is  C'omposed.'  he  it 
certainly  ritiht  to  olject  to  the  major  sixth  in  Hscetufiti^  and  the  minor  seventh  in  desiendinjr.  as  heitiu  ( o _ 
reijfn  to  the  minor  scale,  lint  as  (he  mitior  scale  is  mogtlr  employed  as  a meloity  to  the  principal  haimonvol  tle 
minor  tcale,  namely  to  (he  triad  of  tfie  fundamental  note,  yet  (as  he  states)  it  still  onuht  to  lie  atceric'in^  ainl 
descending  as  hitherto  customary. 


m- 


and  his  tcale  bnt  seldom  occurs  in  asrendirnf  h onV  in  descending  when  in  tfie  h armony  of  t he  7ll' of  the  (ioini_ 
naiit. 


Consemiently  the  hitherto  customary  scale  is  in  practice  more  fre.piently  heard  than  fiis  tc-ale.  ► ^wre  fher^ fere 
tfioU,;ht  it  better  for  my  purpose  to  adliere  to  the  oil  style,  and  to  arciisfom  (tie  schc.lar's  ear  ter  the  sc  a fes  wfix  ti 
fie  ■‘Cotihl  have  nio-f  offen  to  j lav. 


MI  \()K. 
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SC.4  LE  of  A,  without  signature. 


I.  0 


W.t.  h.t.  H.t.  w.t. 


**y#  h.t-  H.t.  w.t  h.t  w.t 


^ h.t. 


of  E,  with  one  sharp. 

h.t.  h.t. 


h.t. 


T* — ^ 


j—e- 


of  B , with  two  sharps. 


3.  m 


h.t. 


h.t. 


h.t. 


h.t. 


vT 


if^rrg  j 


.5. 


0/  J’#,  three  sharps. 


h.t. 

=T"T 

^ ^ 

1 ^ ■ r- ^ 

—TW'  0 

tf 

1 j— 

C9.  with  four 
^ lL-‘- 

' 1 

sharps. 

lJi.'-. 

h.t. 

III  order  to  r-tise  the  seventh  in  the  next  minor  seivle  of  G sliai|),(Hitli  fiveshaq»s) 
it  requires  an  aecidental , with  wliirli  the  Scholar  is  not  yet  acquainted.  This  is  tlie 
double  _ sharp  X,  which  raises  the  note  (ali  eady  raised  half  a note  by  a sharp)  a_ 
nother  half  note,  or  altogether  a whole  tone.  The  simply  raised  note  receives  for  tb(‘ 
second  raising  the  denomination  of  double,  as  F double  sharp,  C double  shaip,  Ac: 
The  natural  ^ annuls  the  double  shar)),  but  a # is  added  if  the  note  is  to  ic_ 
main  simply  raised. 


M INOR 


6.  f-’i  i 


Vt. 


Scale  of  G-9,with  five  sharps. 


h.f.^  ^ L-  h.t. 

iXf  f Mti> 


i 


h.t. 


of  D9,  with  siao^  sharps. 

h.t.  I h.t.  h.t.i  h.t. 


<,-it ^ 1 


-• r 


8. 


of  D,  with  one  flat. 

h.t.  . h.t.  h.t. 


h.t. 


oj  G,  with  two  flats. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


_ 

h.t. 

u - h.t. 

• • . 

y 1 7 

1 7^"  m 

1 rr 

0 ^ 

, ^ A 

! H 

■V  " M 

■ 

, 

L_ ^ _i r.  • . ■ 

^ — rt 

^ 

1 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 1 

of  C,  with  three  flats. 
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h.t. 

e - 

1 ; 

m ■ ! 1 

’Hi* 
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'~"J _■  • 

- - -1  - 1 ^ • M 
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of  F,  with  four  flats. 


12. 


of  B.’,  with  five  flats. 


h.t. 

ll«l» 

h.t. 
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^ — 1 1 : 1 , 1 I 

K j 1 , 1 ^ f 

Tfie  Scliolar  will  have  ohserveci,  that  each  of  tliese  minor  scales  has  the  same  clef 
and  siii^natnres  as  tlie  major  scales  have,  both  in  ascending  and  descending;  they 
are  therefore  called  relative. 

The  relative  minor  mode  or  key  to  a major  mode  lies  a minor  tliird  lower,  the  re_ 
lative  key  of  C major  cons(H(nently  is  \ minor,  of  G major,  E minor  t^c:  Tlie  following 
are  all  the  major  and  minor  keys  or  modes  with  their  di  fferent  signatures 


e major, 
A.  miner 


; p=i 


li  major.  rJ-j- 

E minor. 


a major 
G#  luiaor 


E?  major,  -q  . ^ 
('  minor. 


n major. 
B nil  Dor. 

rj  major 
DS  minor 


^ 111  »ju  1 • 

F3  minor. 


a [»  major. 
F minor. 


:m 


I)  tr  major , 
h?  minor. 


To  a beginner  on  tlie  V iolin  not  possessing  any  knowledge  of  Harmony  it  will 
generally  be  difficult  to  know  in  what  key  (whether  majoi'  or  minor)  a com])osition 
is  written,  observe  therefore  that: 

In  the  beginning  of  most  compositions  the  triad,  i.e.  the  chord  of  the  key  in  which 
they  are  written,  consists  of  the  fundamental  note,  third,  fifth,  and  octave.  Without 
sharps  or  flats  after  the  clef,  it  is  therefore  the  <‘hord  of  C major,  ^ or  \ 

minor  In  comparing  these  two  chords  it  will  be  seen  that  two  tones,  C and 

E,  belong  to  both,  but  that  the  G belongs  to  the  major,  the  A to  the  minor  choni. 

If  a musical  piece  therefore,  without  sharps  or  flats  after  tiu'clef,  begins  with 
a G.  this  first  tone  decides  it  to  begin  the  major  key,  if  with  .an  A it  is  in  the 


fyo  - . 

minor  key,  if  it  eoinmeiiee  with  C or  K,  then  the  eoiiti nuatioii  of  the  melody  must 
determine  the  key.  If  after  C and  K,  or  after  both  tones  immediately  follows  the  G or 
\,  one  or  the  other  of  these  tones  decides  the  key.  If  the  melody  proceeds  by  dia_ 
tonid  dt'j^rees,  the  F and  G is  to  be  observed  in  ascending-,  for  if  both  are  raised,  as 

or  only  the  G,  it  is  in  the  minor  key; 


for  instance: 
if  without 


sharps,  as;  or  major  key. 


If  the  melody  descends  gradually,  it  must  be  pursued  to  where  it  turns  or  closes, 
where  the  \ or  G j^enerally  decides  the  key.  This  will  be  exemplified  by  the  folloMln^' 
examples,  \P1J.  to  19. 


A/  ' m- 

In  ^9  1^.  !*  j r I the  secoml  note  G,  shows  the  key  to  be  major.  In  N9lk 


I 


0--  m 

-ii 

^U~ 

~ the  key  remains  in  the  l«t  bar  undecided,  as  the  same  notes  mi^ht 
also  appertain  to  \ minor,  the  first  note  of  the  second  bar  G however  shdws  it  to  be 

the  first  note  immediately  announces  the  minor  key. 


C major.  In  ^9  16.  ^ 

fn\9l6.  tlie  note  indicates  the  major  key.  In  N®17. 

third  note  likewise  shows  the  major  key.  In  X9  1^. 


it  remains  uiu 


decided  till  tl  le  he^^im  in;^  of  the  second  bar,  the  K of  which  shows  it  to  be  minoiv 


the 


In  \9  19.  the  second  note  indicates  at  once  the  major  key. 

The  Scholai  may  now  try  from  the  fore/i^oin^  examples,  how  to  find  out  tlie  key 
of  compositions  with  sliarps  or  flats.  If  after  this  he  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
key,  he  may,  to  be  certain  look  to  the  last  note,  as  every  regular  composition 
ends  in  the  same  key  in  which  it  be^^ins,  even  if  it  modulates  in  the  middle 
into  other  keys.* 

Generally  the  first  \iolin  ends  like  the  Rass,  with  the  principal-  and  funda_' 
mental  note  ol  the  key.  The  above  examples  NP  15.  to  1.9.  may  likewise  serve 

as  illustrations,  for  they  aU  end  in  C or  A,  according  as  they  are  major  or 
minor. 


I lie  following-  Kxercises  are  intended  for  practising  the  minor  scales,  ascending 
and  descending,  the  latter  sometimes  with  the  minor,  sometimes  with  the  major 
seventh.  The  numerous  accidentals  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 


f'lpositioii  i tl  » Minor  key,  not  unfreqiiently  ends  in  the  Major  of  the  tame  tone.  Ex;  A -mi nor  in  niajf 
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^.1*.  Ill  the  iiiut  of  theB 


fire.  pousne.  f.  » » ’ ^ ^ f»  i i i 

» ' ^ ^ , 
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H.ii.U.  S.B. 
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sejtfi 
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66 


111  tin*  folIoNMii;^  K xt'nise,  tin*  rule  that  the  Accidentals  in  a bar  influence  the  lii^hci 
oi‘  loner  Octaves  must  also  he  rememhered. 

Andante.  \ 1.32. 


cres. 


IZZZL 

-1— 

1\*'  ..L*j ^ 

1 ^ ! 

^ -i  ^ ■ 

6'7 


( ^ 


t'  [^ 


-+— 


M^'’  J??  ■■ 


(lecres:  h.B. 


-m-^ 


--  ^ i — ^ 1 — 9 ^ .-  * 

* » :'r  J:  •'i 


In  tlie  Utl?  bar  of  tlie  following  Exercise  appears  a new  Accidental,  the  double  Flat 
(bb)  serving  to  lower  the  E,  already  flattened  by  the  simple  b,  still  half  a note  more. 
'The  note  with  a double  flat  is  called  E double  flat  ^c.  This  double  flat  is  contra- 
dicted by  a t|  with  one  flat  attached  to  it, 

Thus  the  Scholar  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  last  of  the  five  accidentals, 
viz;  ? , )( , b,  bb,  and  ^ . 


Allegretto,  j 108. 
1 1 re. 
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‘iu  , 

Vll  m;\joi  and  minor.  Scales,  consisting  of  five  whole  and  two  half  tones  are  called  di_ 
atonic(oi  nalnral)  scales.  Knt  there  is  another  kiiul  of  major  and  minor  Scales  go iiiii; 
tliroiii^h  all  the  tw^elve  half  tones; 

J — 

Iltey  are  called  chromatic, (or  artificial,)  and  consist  always  of  the  s;une  half  (ones, 
and  are  in  major  and  and  minor,  ascending  or  descending,  the  same  to  the  ear  though 
to  tile  ( ye  tlu  V appear  different;  i.e.  written  with  other  accitlentals.* 

The  two  following  h^xercises  are  intended  for  practising  the  chromatic  Scales.  If  tiuy 
are  very  quick,  observe  this  rule,  that  with  the  little  finger,  because  it  is  shorter 
tlian  the  others,  and  therefore  less  moveable,  never  more  than  one  tone  is  taken, 
whilst  to  each  of  the  other  fingers  two  tones  are  appropriated.  For  the  raised  tone 
of  the  4itV  finger,  take  therefore  [as  at  1.)  the  next  open  string,  or  (as  at  2.  ) the 
first  finger  on  the  open  string. 


^2.)4  l|  ^ I 


I 

1 

0 1 

1 „ ' * th* — tt*' — 11 

P 


The  K sharj)  at  2.  is  taken  with  the  second  finger,  because  the  same  finder  must 
never  follow  three  times  successively. 

As  the  open  strings  ( particular  F and  \)  sound  sharper  than  the  same  tones  stop, 
ped  on  the  preceeding  strings,  they  aie  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  chromatic 
scales.  In  the  26^^  bar  of  the  next  Kxercise,  the  F flat,  (as  if  it  were  U sharp) 
is  better  taken  witli  the  third  finger,  so  that  the  F need  not  to  be  taken  on  the 
open  string,  but  with  the  fourth  fing^i. 


sese 
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C II  .1  P T F.  R X r J /. 


On  Shifts,  the  Extension  of  Fingers,  and  the  Harmonics. 


Hesides  tlic  tones  from 


to  which  all  the  pi  i'ceed  i ii^  Exeicises 


are  confined,  the  Violin  possesses  an  extent  of  Harmonic  tones,  of  more  than  an 
Octave. 


m fi- 


C D E F G A B C D E 


'Fhe  lii^tiest  tones  of  this  scale,  bein^  difficult  to  read  quickly  on  account  of  their 
heiii'ij  placed  so  much  above  the  ledj^er  lines,  the  word  Octave  is  generally  wiit_ 
ten  over  them,  and  theii  hi^^her  situation  indicated  by  as 


-j 

~ T~ 

0 m " 

m- 

h=r_ r- 

— 

■ --=1 

1 

If  they  are  to  be  played  a^^ain  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  wi  i((en,it  is 
indicated  by  the  word  loco',’  or  also  by  the  omission  of  fhe  dotted  or  marked  line. 


OR 


The  tones  extejidin^  above 


can  only  be  reached  and  taken  by  the  fin_ 


^er  by  movini^  or  shifting  the  hand  from  its  hitherto  held  position  more  or  less 
towards  the  bridge.  These  diffeient  positions  aie  called  Shifts.  ' FonneiIy..tl'<\V 
were  divided  into  half  and  whole  Shifts.  A halj'  shift  was  the  position  of  th(‘ 

I 


hand,  which  took  the  G of  the  E string 
shift,  that  width  took  the  first  finder 


with  the  first  fin^i^er;  a whole 

I 


on  the  A of  the  E string 


segs 


7.5 


The  next  position  was  a^^ain  called  half  shift,  the  following  again  whole  shift  di'C: 

To  distinguish  the  higlier  shifts  fro\n  the  lower,  they  were  also  called  second  lialf 
and  second  whole  shifts. 

But  as  this  denomination  of  shifts  is  intricate,  I liave  here  applied  the  French 
maiuier,  which  niar-ks  the  different  positions  of  the  hand,  by  first  Position, 

CO  ml  Position  ^c: 

The  lower  position  of  the  hand  in  which  all  the  preceeding  Exercises  h;iye  been 
playeil  is  therefore  called  first  position,  by  advancing  the  hand  a little  neaier  the 
bridge,  so  as  to  let  the  first  finger  fall  on  the  G or  Gtf  of  the  E string. 


9 — 

• — 5.# 

-ii 

we  are  in  the  second  position;  on 


I 1 1 

t>-*- 


•J  A?  Aq  AJJ 


in  the  third 


I 1 


position;  on  in  the  fourth  position;  on 

^ H?  b: 


-0-  t-0- 


in  the  fifth; 


V rs 


.1  I I 
i»A  CJL  Sm. 


on 


:r  . ' 

— 

in  the  sixth;  on 


1).’  1)5  1)5 


in  the  on 


8va 
I I 


£!*  Et  e5 


r F5 


in  tli(*  eighth  position.  A’.e; 

1)1  these  higher  positions  of  the  hand,  not  only  the  notes  of  the  K string,  but 
also  the  notes  of  the  other  three  strings  aie  played, altho’  they  may  be  readied 
with  the  assistance  of  the  E string  in  the  lower  position.  Itnt  continually  play, 
ing  in  this  way  would  change  the  position  of  the  hand  too  often,  and  unne- 
cessarily increase  the  difficulty.  In  fact,  many  ])assages  really  Tery  easy  in  a 
quiet  position  of  the  hand  could  not  possibly  be  executed. 

In  the  new  shifts  of  the  following  Exercises,  the  scholar  will  be  earefiil  not 
to  change  the  folding  of  the  hand  as  hitherto  used,  and  will  siv?  that  the  fin- 
gers bent  in  both  joints  fall  hori/ontally  on  the  strings.  In  the  second  shift, 
the  wrist  must  not  reach  the  ribs  of  the  Violin,  till  the  hand  has  advanced  to 
to  the  third  shift,  where  the  ball  of  the  hand  adhei  es  to  the  hollow  of  tlie  neck. 


7fy 


3ffge 
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, Allegro.  — ina 

Supposition,  firp'  + 

‘ ‘ 3 ♦ ^ 1 


JV'^40. 


f H.B.l 


, ^ poiisse. 
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TI  le  foJIoHin#!;  Kxercist*  is  intended  to  teach  the  Scholar,  how  to  extend  the  finder  to  toiws 
belon^in^  to  the  next  or  precwdin^  position.  Tins  is  effected,  either  with  the  fourtli  or 
ilie  first  finder  without  moving  the  hand;  as: 


'I’o  slur  the  extended  tone 
tant  more  than  half  ^Acme, 
ant  efft‘ct,  as:  — 


‘ .4  ' 

. next  nearest  tone,  then  ilie 


in  one  bowing  with  the  nearest  tone,  it  must  not  be  dis_ 
as  the  whole  toiu*, by  drawiig  back  the  fing  <■  r j).'odi;ces  tn  \mjJes- 
But  if  the  ext»  nded  tone  does  not  immediately  follo^v  tlx* 

uhule  tone,  even  with  one  slurred  bowing,  may  be  taken,. 


. as; 

This  extension  of  tones,  not  beloigiig  to  the  position  in  which  we  are  playiig,  avoids 
changiig  the  position  of  the  hand,  on  account  of  a single  tone  merely;  but  in  the  second 
case,  where  they  are  extended  and  might  also,  without  leaving  the  shift,  be  taken  oti 
on  the  nearest  striig  it  is  intended  to  unite  them  with  the  other  tones  in  amuch  jnore 
(\uiet  bowiig  than  otherwise  coiihl  possibly  be  done. 


sejte 


\llegretto,  =1Q4. 
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• As  the  tones  nearest  the  bridge  lie  always  closer  to  each  other,  the  Scholar’s  ear  will 
also  direct  him  to  place  his  fingers  from  Shift  to  Shift  more  closely  together,  particn_ 
larly  the  little  finger,  which,  haring  to  take  the  half  tone,  must  closely  adhere  to  its  pre_ 
decessor.  Tn  very  high  shifts  it  is  necessary  for  the  sure  intonation  of  the  half  tone, 
that. this  hd  firsts  removed  before  the  other  can  be  put  down.  It  is  not  possible  to 
termine  in  what  position  this  shifting  should  begin,  fora  scholar  with  strong  and 
fleshy  fingers  may  find  it  even  necessary  in  the  lower  positions,  whereas  thin  and 
pointed  fingers  will  not  have  this  obstacle  to  encounter.  ^ 
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In  the  next  fourth  position,  the  left  hand  must  helifteda  littlr  moie  tlvaii  hitherto,  o_ 
ver  the  etf^i^e  of  the  belly,  to  enable  the  finj^ers  to  reacli  the  G sliin^  hoi  i zonta lly;  at 
eaeli  sueeee«tin^  position  this  lifting' of  the  hand  is  giadiiall\  inoieased.  The  thumb  by 
dei^i  ees  is  drawn  round  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  elbow  moved  mo  i ( under  the  \ iolin 
It  (lie  Scholar  hare  a very  small  hand,  he  will  be  obliged  in  tbe  positions  to 

to  (iraw  the  thumb  entirely  from  vinder  the  neck  and  even  to  rest  it  on  the  ribs;  bnt 
(lien  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  Violin  very  tight  with  the  chin,  particularly  in  tin* 
sliding  down  of  the  hand  to  the  lower  positions. 

In  the7^A*  bar  of  the  folloning  Exercise,  the  hand  in  extending  the  A sharp, with 
the  first  finger,  must  by  no  means  be  moved  from  its  position;  nor  the  fourth  fiig- 
er  in  the  8^!?  bar  of  the  2'bdpart  at  (he  A sharp. 


Position. 
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I lie  (lotted  notes  in  the  following  Kxercise  are  to  be  bowed  very  short  and  darting. 


Allegro,  j - 126. 
Supposition.  .■ 
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In  the  high  positions  of  the  hand,  where  the  stops  are  very  close,  not  only  the  tones 
of  the  nearest  position,  but  also  those  of  two  or  three  higher  positions  can  be  extend«l. 
In  the  following  Exercise  there  are  such  which  appertain  to  the  7^'  J'nd  8^^  position. 

I here  again  remind  the  scholar  that  in  the  extension  of  these  tones,  only  the  littlefiig- 
er  sliould  be  stretched  out  as  far  as  necessary,  without  moving  the  hand  from  its  position. 
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The  following  Exercise  contains  passaji^es  in  octaves.  In  no  interval  besides  the  uni- 
sons is  the  smallest  deviation  from  pure  intonation  so  unpleasantly  felt  as  in  octaves; 
and  the  most  careful  stopping  is  required  to  produce  them  correctly.  At  present  it 
will  be  doubly  difficult,  as  with  each  new  stop  the  position  of  the  hand  changes,  and 
in  pro|)ortion  as  it  approaches  the  bridge,  the  fouith  finger  must  gradually  contract 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  first  finger.  In  passages  of  several  octaves  these  two  fing- 
ers are  not  lifted  up,  but  firmly  resting  on  the  strings,  are  moved  on  together  at  the 
same  time. 

The  moving  of  the  bow  from  one  string  to  another,  is  produced  in  the  following  Oc- 
tave, passages,  by  the  wrist,  and  facilitated  by  an  almost  imperceptible  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  elbow. 

Where  two  notes  are  to  be  slurred  in  one  bow,  an  even  division  of  the  16  semi- 
quavers is  particularly  retjuisite,  in  order  to  avoid  their  sounding  alike. 
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h * /'  liike\»ise  in  of  tentlis,  as  they  appear  in  the  next  Exen*ise,Uie 

ers  remain  on  the  string  and  glide  ontogetlier. 
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‘j  Till!*  lowest  position  of  the  hand,  close  to  itio  nut,  is  best  denominated  half  position,  also  ionietimei  called  the  hack 
posifUion. 


V still  more  frequent  ami  riqjiil  sliiftin,^  of  the  positions  than  in  tlie  preceding 
is  to  be  foiinci  in  the  next  Kxercise,  there  are  even  leaps  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  positions.  It  is  very  difficult  in  these  leaps  to  get  a firm  stop_ 
ping  of  tlie  high  tones,  with  an  intonation  both  pure  and  liarmonious  with- 
out considerable  practice.  The  distance  of  the  leap  which  the  hand  has  to  make, 
must  be  most  exactly  measured,  so  that  the  finger  can  at  once  stop  tlie  right 
tone,  without  seeking  for  it,  and  then  remain  firm  and  immoveable 
If  two  tones  lying  at  a distance  are  to  drawn  together  in  one  bowing,  (as  in 
the  10^  ?and  11  bars  of  the  following  Exercise)  the— leap  from  one  tone  to 
another  cannot  be  made  without  the  sliding  of  the  hand  being  heard.  This  un- 
pleasant howling  can  however  be  avoided,  by  moving  forward  the  first  finger  of 
the  firs  tone,  untill  the  finger  of  the  second  tone  can  fall  on  its  place;  inthe9^*‘ 
bar  of  the  Example  therefore,  move  the  first  finger  from  E to  B. 


Position . 


and  then  let  the  fourth  finger  fall  on  the  second  E;  the  same  is  done  in  the 
lll^*  bar,  with  the  second  finger,  from  E to  B. 


after  which  the  little  finger  falls  on  the  high  B.  But  this  gliding  upwards 
must  be  done  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  passing  from  the  small  note  to  the  ' 
highest  note  imperceptible,  (in  tlie  first  Example  a fourth,  in  the  second  an  oc- 
tave,) and  so  to  deceive  the  ear,  that  it  appears  to  have  passed  the  whole  space 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  note  uniformly,  by  the  sliding  finger.  Many 
Violinists,  (in  opposition  to  this  rule)  certainly  do  in  such  leaps,  slide  witli 
tlie  finger  of  the  high  tones,  and  play  tlie  passages  in  tin's  mannei-: 
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But  this  metho(i,  as  tlie  uii))leasant  howling  is  possibly  not  to  be  avoided, 
must  be  i ejected  as  faulty. 

Only  in  ease  where  the  highest  note  is  to  be  taken  in  llarmonies,  (as  in 
the  and  6^!*  bai-  of  the  following  Exercise)  it  is  allowed  to  uHe  the  little 
finger  for  sliding  on  to  the  highest  tone.  During  the  clear  vib  rat  ion  and  dis- 
tinct intonation  of  th<^  Harmonic  lone,  the  liowling  can  then  be  avoided  by  the 
rapid  gliding  on  of  the  finger.  To  produce  tht'  Harmonic,  the  finger  must  be 
gently  raised  at  the  last  moment  of  the  sliding,  so  that  tlie  string  may  not 
touch  the  fingei  bf<ai  (1,  and  then  both  finger  and  bow  should  be  elevated  from 
the  sli  ing  to  give  a bell  like  after  — sound  . 

But  if  the  conclinling  note  of  such  a broken  chord  is  no  Harnionic  tone  a to- 
tally diflerent  Position  must  be  chosen.  Suppose  foi-  instance  Ihe  given  two 
bars  ( S and  6 of  the  .Example)  stood  half  a tone  lower,  they  would  require  the 
following  fingering. 


Tlie  Scholar  Mill  already  ha\e  ohsi>r\ed  (lia(  suc'i  i.asisa^ea  | and  all  those,  sirniliar  to  (he  four  j)re_ 
ce«lin>f  and  folloMiiij;  examples,  in  Mhich  (he  shiUtTi^  Irenuently  chan/fesj  inij;ht  also  be  placed  M'ifh 
oiher  <in^erin>4.  Reasons  minht  be  sla(ed  mIiv  the  given  fingering  has  been  ( hosen  in  preference, 
hut  it  Mould  lead  me  to  dilfnseness,  and  be  supertluous,  as  (he  Scholar  will  soon  perceive  m by  the 
prescribed  shillings  are  preferable  to  others.  1 maygiiethe  prelt'minary  assurance  that  I have  alMays 
chosen  either  the  most  commodious  or  (if  not  so)  then  (ho>e  shifts,  with  Mhich  the  marked  passages 
can  be  produced  in  the  most  clear  and  harmonious  manner.  When  (he  Scholar  has  once  mastered  (ho 
the  fingering,  systematically  carried  through  this  School,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it 
also  to  other  compositions. 
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In  addition  to  the  remarks  in  the  ISU*  Chapter  on  the  exeention  of  the  Chioina_ 
tic  Scales,  it  imist  be  here  stated,  that,  if,(  as  at  the  end  of  the  precediiii^  Ex- 
ercise) it  extends  over  the  position  of  tlie  hand,  tlie  first  and  second  finder 
must  alternately  chan^^e  to  hi;^her  positions,  until  the  four  finders  serve  to  finish 
the  scale. 


Chapter  A VI II. 


On  the  management  of  the  Bow,  and  on  the  different  bowings. 

The  piecedinjj;  lOxercises were  pi  incipally  intended  to  form  the  left  hand,  but 
the  Scholar  will  also  have  made  some  progress  in  the  management  of  the  bow. 
provided  he  has  strictly  attended  to  the  rules  before  given.  He  must  now  pio_ 
ceed  to  [)erfect  himself  in  this  important  part  of  the  mechanism  of  Violin  play_ 
ing.  A correct  and  agile  management  of  the  bow  is  indispensable,  not  only  for 
the  ])ioduction  of  a fine  tone  and  neatness  of  execution,  but  is  also  the  first  ie_ 
quisite  necessary  for  producing  a feeling  style.  It  is  in  reality  the  soul  of  playing. 

Correctness  of  bowing,  the  Scholar  will  already  have  obtained,  if  he  have  strict- 
ly followed  and  mastered  the  lules  laid  down  in  Chaptei  A,  for  the  holding  and 
moving  of  the  right  arm,  as  well  as  for  holding  and  n'oving  of  the  bow. 

Facility  of  bowing,  namely;  moving  the  bow  in  long  and  short  bowings,  slowly 
and  quickly;  close  to  the  bridge,  or  at  a distance  from  it;  piano  or  forte;  at  the 
upper,  middle,  or  lower  part;  and  with  an  equal  ease,  the  Scholar  will  accpiire  hy 
learning  the  following  Exercise.  * 

In  the  first  Exercise  the  bars  are  fingered  to  serve  as  references.  The 
Scholar  will  also  find. new"  signs  and  words,  which  relate  to  the  incieasing  and 
decreasing  of  powei  in  tone. 


Before  the  Master  proceeds,  he  will  do  Meli  to  examine,  whether  (he  Scholar’s  management  of 
the  bow  is  not  irregular  and  faulty,  and  if  it  should  he  so,  he  ought  to  repeat  the  former  rules 
and  Exercises  in  howitig,  until  the  holar  has  returned  to  a correct  management  of  tfie  how 
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Aria^to,  ^^\00. 


Bar  1.  This  sij^n,  iiTider  tlie  note  shows  that  the  (one  is  to  be^in  piano  or  v^eak, 
and  increase  /gradually,  having;  in  the  middle  of  its  duration  the  ^^reatest  force,  and 
in  the  same  way  return  to  the  piano.  The  bow  is  placed  close  to  the  nut  at  a little 
distance  from  the  bridge,  and  quite  loose  on  the  string,  by  which  at  first  only  the 
small  portion  of  the  hair  touches  itj  its  motion  is  in  the  beginning  as  slow  as  |w)s_ 
sible,  but>  as  the  tone  increases  in  force,  the  bow  must  be  pushed  quic ker,  appioaeli 
the  bridge  and  be  pressed  more  on  the  string,  so  that  iii  the  end  the  whole  widtli  of 
of  the  hair  is  spread  over  it.  On  the  decrease  of  the  tone,  the  pressure  and  ra|)i(lity 
of  the  bow  gradually  slackens,  and  also  by  degrees'  moves  farther  from  the  bridge. 
Here  a good  division  of  the  bow  is  principally  necessary,  that  the  midlleofthe  note 
may  meet  the  half  of  the  how,  and  the  end  of  the  note  the  end  of  the  how.  The 
swelling  from  piano  to  forte  should  be  strong,  but  the  tone  must  be  as  fine  and  full  as 
possible.  The  delicate  placing  of  the  bow  on  the  strings  ( near  to  the  nut,)  and  the 
slow  drawing  of  it,  requires  therefore,  diligent  practice. 

In  bar  4,  the  bow  must  be  drawn  from  the  nut  to  the  point  with  gradually  in- 
creasing force  and  rapidity;  therefore  to  preserve  a sufficient  length  of  bov,scane_ 
ly  a third  part  must  have  been  used  on  beginning  the  second  half  of  the  bar.  As 
the  bow  has  but  little  weight  at  the  point,  the  pressure  with  the  first  finger  of 
the  rigid  hand  minst  be  very  strong  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bar.  Like^  ise  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  bar,  which  must  be  begun  with  the  same  force  , as 
the  eiuling  of  the  preceding  bar.  At  the  decres:  of  (his  bar,  (he  ho^c  is  gradually 
to  be  raised,  and  pressed  lighter  upon  the  strings,  as,  (near  the  nut ) even  the 
wf'ight  of  itself  would  be  too  heavy  for  a piano.  In  moving  it  slaw  ^y  on,  guard  a- 
gainst  standing  still,  fora  breaking  of  the  tone  might  be  thereby  observed. 
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From  Bar  S to  8,  the  same  remarks  are  applicable. 


0 i 


Sopra  la  (^quarta)  Bar  9 means:  that  this  and  the  following  bars  as  far  as  the 

(lots go,  are  to  be  played  on  the  fourth,  or  G string. 

The  G string,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  put  in  vibration,  requires  a greater  pres- 
sure of  the  bow;  it  also  requires  the  bow  to  be  quicker  drawn,  and  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing bars,  ( 9 tol2,  | are  more  difficult  to  execute  than  the  similar  passage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  example,  so  as  to  keep  a sufficient  length  of  bow,  and  yet  topio_ 
diice  the  required  shades  of  increasing  and  diminishing  power,  united  with  a fine  toiu^ 
4 careful  division  of  the  bow,  which  has  already  been  taught,  together  with  dilig(*nt 
study,  will  gradually  lead  to  a correct  execution  of  the  passage. 

Hitherto  we  had  only  one  bowing  in  each  bar;  in  the  jjthand  bars,  and  aften\aids 
oftener,  there  are  however  two.  In  these  likewise  the  whole  bow  is  taken,  but  it  is 
pressed  on  the  strings  much  lighter,  to  give  these  bars  no  more  tone  than  the  pre- 
ceding . 

The  V iolin  possess(‘s  among  other  advantages,  the  power  of  closely  imitating  the  Hu- 
man voice,  in  the  peculiar  sliding  from  one  tone  to  another,  as  well  in- soft  as  in 
passiniiatae  passages.  This  is  exhihittnl  with  good  effect  by  the  sIuikmI  notes  in  the 
l.?!-‘And  ll^L'bars,  either  upwards  or  downw  ards.  T he  last  Chapter  showed  how  this 

was  to  be  done.  Move  tlie  second  finger  from  I)  to  F,  after  which  the 

Tourth  falls  on  \ flat,  and  downwards  the  third  finger  from  G to  D,  after 


which  the  first  falls  on  B.  The  sliding  must  be  made  so  quick  (as  already  slated  be- 
fore) as  not  to  make  a vac  ancy  or  break,  appear  in  the  slide,  between  the  lowest  and 
liiichest  note. 


For  the  B of  the  16^1^  bar,  because  it  is  marked  piano,  lialf  a bow  must  only  be  ushI. 
The  second  half  is,  however,  durin;^  the  pause  pushed  up,  and  the  bow  then  at  the  be_ 
jrinnini^  of  the  17^^'  bar,  is  a^^ain  placed  close  to  the  nut.  The  F in  tliis  and  the  foI_ 
lowiiii^  bar  imrst  be  as  much  broui^ht  out  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  pianissimo 


2ot!*bars  may-,be  more  contrasted.  For  this  reason  also  the  passa^^e  is  first  played 
on  the  E strin^^,  and  then  repealed  on  the  softer  \ strin/^.  The  bow  at  the  forte  is 
pressed  slroiii^ly  on  the  string,  and  drawn  near  the  bridj^e,  and  in  the  pianissimo 
it  is  drawn  over  the  end  of  the  fingerboard,  and  pressed  lightly  on  the  string. 

In  the  bar  in  sliding  the  hai  inonic  with  the  lower  f’,the  fourth  fingei  at  the 
inomeid  of  the  sliding  must  be  firmly  pressed  on  the  string,  and  drawn  dow  n to 

the  E,  after  which  the  2*1  finger  falls  on  theC. 


The  fi  ve  l.ist  notes  of  the  bar,  in  the  downbow,  are  played  with  a soft  ifaccafo 

and  diminuendo,  i.e.  with  decreasing  power. 


/fA 

|).\ss;i^e  moreover  is  marked  forte,  it  requires  the  sliding  upwards  to  be  done  w itii  tlie 

f rottj  I ^ 

utmost  rapidity  and  force.  By  this  means  only,  the  leaping  over  of  the  octave 

will  he  hidden  to  the  hearer,  and  jiiake  it  appear  to  him  as  if  the  sliding  from  one  tone 
to  another  had  been  done  without  interruption. 

The  bars  26,  27,  and  28,  recpiire  the  utmost  force  the  instrument  is  capable  of. 


In  tl  le  second  half  of  the  29^'  bar  (played  with  a down_bow)  the  force  gradually diniin_ 
nishes,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  #0^1*  bar, ( because  two  notes  only  are  to  be  played 
with  a whole  bow),  the  bow  must  be  gently  carried  over  the  string.  The  second  of  these 
two  notes  is  besides  marked  under  the  slur  with  a dot,  which  signifies,  that  it  is  to  be 
played  distinct  from  the  othei;  Therefore  the  sliding  of  the  second  finger  on  the  F, 
must  not  be  heard;  but  at  the  moment  of  moving  on  the  bow,  a short  stop  or  rest  is  to 
be  made . 


The  period  or  pass;ige  from  bar  J2  to  3H  is  to  played  like  the  beginning  of  theFx. 
ercise.  On  the  K stiing,  ( being  thinner)  the  bow  in  the  creseendo  of  the  tone, may 
be  brought  still  nearer  the  bridge. 
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The  leap  from  B to  \ flat,  bar  ^1,  is  played  by  moving  the  first  finger  on  the  A 

4 


string  to  the  A flat. 


exactly  in  the  manner  before  stated. 


In  the  bar  the  bow  must  be  only  drawn  two  thirds  of  its  length,  then  the 

last  note  of  the  bar  obtains  a very  short  up  boM,  after  which,  for  the  B flat  of 
the  foil  owing  bar,  the  remaining  third  part  of  the  bow  is  used.  In  the  same  manner 


tlie  l)ar  is  played,  and  also  the  beginning  of  the  In  the  second  half  of  the 

bar,  tw  o notes  are  slurred  by  a separate  slur  and  the  fingering  show  s that  the  pas- 
sage is  to  be  played  on  the  D string.  The  two  slurred  notes  F,  D,are*  therefore  con. 
nected  by  gently  sliding  the  finger,  which  for  the  second  F,  during  The  momentary 
rest  of  the  bow,  is  so  placed  that  the  drawing  back  of  the  hand  is  T\ot  heard  . 


The  last  bar  but  one  is  to  played  morendo  i.e.  dying  away,  a decreas  ing  to  a hard, 
perceptible  tone. 
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One  ;ulvaiit;4^e  which  stringed  Instruments  hare  over  all  others,  consists  in  t lie  great 
diversity  of  bowings,  whereby  a variety  of  tone  and  richness  of  expression  is  gained,wliich 
so  eininent^  distinguishes  them  from  aU  others.  Every  \iolin  Player  ought  therefore  to 
posses  a great  flexibility  and  power  in  the  various  bowings.  The  next  Exercise  shows 
the  most  effective  bowings  geiu*i  ally  in  use.  Each  line  has  two  bowings  one  above,  and 
one  bV/oa’ the  notes, tlie  latter  to  be  played ‘*'1  the  repetition  of  the  phrase.  The  bowings  are 
numbered  to  serve  as  relerences  in  the  text. 


Allegro,^  ^101. 
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AtN?l.  each  note  requires  one  bowing.  This  bowing  (french  detache)  is  made  with  a 
stiff  back- arm,  and  with  as  long  bowings  as  possible,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bow. 

The  notes  must  be  equal  in  duration  and  force,  and  join  each  other  without  letting  an 
unecpial  stop,  gap  or  rest,  be  observed  at  the  changing  of  the  Bow.  At  the  pause  in 
the  bai , the  bow  is  raised  fro\n  the  string  and  re})laced  with  the  doHTi  bow.  Hi  is 
bowing  is  at  ail  times  undersl  ood , when  iio  marks  for  bowing  are  given. 

NP  2.  is  also  made  with  the  upper  third  part  of  the  bow,  and  with  a steady  back-arm. 
The  two  first  slurred  notes  obtain  the  downbow  to  the  point,  then  follow  two  very 
short  bowings,  for  the  staccato  notes,  then  again  one  long  bow  for  the  alurred  notes, 

4 to  which  now,  more  towards  the  middle  ol  (he  bow^  the  two  following  short  bowings 

join,  so  that  alternately,  the  two  short  bowings  are  made,  once  close  at  the  point,  and 
once  ab ore  towards  the  middle  of  the  bow 

begins  with  two  short  bowings;  the  rest  is  played  like  the  preceding  with  this 
difference,  that  now  the  notes  !•  and  7_8  quavers  in  the  bar,  are  marked  by  long- 
er bowings,  and  accented,  whilst  at  2,  the  accented  notes  were  1-2  and  6-6. 
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\9  i,  is  begun  with  a down-bow,  is  always  the  ease,  if  not  expressly  stated  up_ 
-bow  or  pousse'  The  bowing  of  S notes  in  the  up-  bow,  (only  one  of  whiehisto 
be  taken  in  the  down-bow  with  an  equal  length  of  the  bow,)  reqti ires  that  the 
down -bow  should  be  drawn  yery  quickly. 

At  XfJ  6,  the  reverse  ease  takes  place.  Here  the  dowii-bow  is  slow^  and  the  up 
-bow  quick.  There  the  first  of  four  notes  is  strongly  marked  or  accented  and 
qu'(‘kly  played,  heie  it  is  the  last. 

At  X9  6,  the  second  of  the  slurred  notes  is  every  time  strongly  marked  l)y  a pres- 
sure of  the  bow,  represented  by  the  mark  — ~ .under  the  note. 

At  X9.7,  the  first  note  is  sharply  accented.  Hoth  styles  of  bowing  are  like  the  for_ 


At  N?8,  for  the  first  four  slurred  notes,  however  a longer  bow  |from  flie  middle 
to  the  point]  is  taken,  then  four  short  bows  at  the  point,  then  a long  bow  to  the  middle 
of  the  bow  for  the  four  slurred  notes  of  the  2<l  bar,  then  again  four  short  bow  ings  in 
the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  so  alternately  at  the  point  and  the  middle.  In  these  half 
bowings,  the  back-arm  cannot  now  remain  any  longer  perfectly  stiff,  but  on  the  bow 
approaching  the  middle,  must  be  a little  pushed  after. 

At  N?9,  commenct's  with  four  short  bowings  in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  is  then 
played  like  the  preceding  number. 

At  KPlO,  a whole  bow  is  taken  for  the  first  seven  notes;  then  two  very  short  bowiigs 
at  the  point;  then  again  for  the  six  slurred  notes  a wdiole  up-bow;  tlu*n  two  short  bow- 
ings near  the  nut,  and  so  oi\,  alternately  at  the  point  and  nut. 
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NO  11  and  12,  are  played  in  tlie  same  maimer,  but  only  with  half  bow,  from  the  mid 


die  to  the  point. 

At  N'o  upjmr  third  part  of  the  bon  is  a^aiu  only  used  with  a stiff  back 

-anii.'i'he  second  of  the  two  notes  is  stron^^ly  marked  by  a pressure  of  the  bow. 

At  yv  IJ,  a third  part  of  the  bow;  at  No  i6,  a half;  and  at  No  iT,  a whole  bow  is  taken. 
At  N?l<>,  a jt^ood  effect  is  produced  by  piessin;^  upon  tlie  last  of  the  four  slurred 
notes,  which  allows  the  takin;;^  off  of  the  bow^  to  be  heai  d.  At  ?>?16,  however  the  change 
of  bowiuic  uMist  not  be  heard,  and  all  tones  should  be  equally  powerful.  The  same 
should  l)e  doiie  at  N’P17,  by  an  eiiual  division  of  the  how. 

*'  N<  Ik  the  bow  is  placed  close  to  the  nut,  and  by  applying  about  one  eighth  of  its 
whole  length  every  time  to  three  sluired  notes, and  to  the  single  notea  very  short 
and  sharp  up -bow,  it  is  gradually  drawn  down  to  the  point. 

Al  N'o  j,9,  the  contraiy  motion  takes  place,  by  beginning  with  a short  bown  bow  at 
tin*  point,  and  in  that  mauiu-r  gradually  leaidnng  the  nut.  ’ 

At  20,  and  21,  the  how  must  be  very  sparingly  used,  in  oi<ler  not  to  end  with  a 
weakei-  tone  than  at  the  beginning.  The  second  of  the  shured  notes,  must,  by  shift, 
ing  the  bow  a little,  be  played  off  abruhtly. 

At  NP  22,  begins  the  bowing  called  Sfaecafo.  It  consists  in  a short  and  distinct  maik_ 
ing  of  the  tones  in  one  bow. 

'rhe  Staccato,  if  done  well,  produces  a brilliant  effect  and  is  one  of  the  principle  or_ 
uaments  of  Solo  Playing.  The  capability  for  it,  is,  in  some  degree,  a jiatural  gift. 


ny 


for  experience  has  shown  that  the  most  distiiii^iished  Violinists,  thoii^li  givinj^  it  the  iiw)s( 
dili^^ent  practice,  could  never  attain  it,w]\ilst  much  inferior  artistes  acquired  it  witli  lit- 
tle or  no  practice.  Yet  even  with  natural  qualifications,  nothin;^  biit  a constant  practice 
will  enable  you  to  master  it. 

The  Staccato  is  maiU*  with  the  U])per  half  of  the  iip-  bow,  more  than  tliat  it  must  not 
reach,  even  if  twenty,  thirty  or  more  notes  are  to  be  played  in  one  bow.  You  should  IIkmc- 
fore  accustom  yourself  from  the  beginning  to  use  as  little  bow  as  possible,  i.e.onlv  as 
much  as  is  actually  required  for  the  clear  intonation  of  tones.  The  pushinj^  on  of  thelion 
is  done  with  a steadyfore  and  back-arm,  and  solely  witli  the  wrist.  Every  note  obtains 
as  much  picssin  e with  the  first  fini^er  of  the  rif^ht  hand,  as  to  lay  the  whole  width  fd 
the  hiui  on  the  stiin^.  For  the  distinct  seperatiou  of  the  tones,  the  bow  is  lifted  af- 
ter eveiy  push,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  the  ed^^es  of  the  hair  to  lise  oil  the  string;. 

The  beauty  of  the  stac<*Mtn  consists  principly  in  an  etpial,  distinct  and  ch'ar  seperatiou 
of  the  tones  in  the  strictest  time. 

At  fiist  practise  it  slowly,  and  when  it  is  acquired  distinctly  and  strictly  in  time,aqui(k- 
er  tieie  may  j^radually  be  taken. 

At  X922,  tAvo  very  short  bowiiA^^s  are  taken;  at  the  followini^  five  numbers,  third  part 
bowings  and  at  the  two  last,  half  bows.  The  leui^th  of  the  downbow  is  re^^iilated  a(ronl- 
in^;  to  the  number  of  tones,  whi(  h in  the  up -bow  are  to  be  playeil  staccato.  In  2d, 
it  oxi^ht  therefore  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  because  five  tones  in  the  downbow  and 
only  three  in  the  up-bow  are  to  be  taken;  in  N®27,  however,  it  must  be  as  lon^;  as  pos- 
sible, because  for  two  tones  in  the  down -bow,  there  are  six  tones  in  the  up- bow  . 
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This  Exercise  be^^ins  with  tliiee  introduotoiy  notes,  consequently  according  to  nileMith 

an  up- bow.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  maiked  by  the  word  tire'. 

/ 

At  the  (letache  of  N9l,  I observe  a^^ain,  that  all  tones  must  be  equal  power,  and 
that  it  is  bad  (yet  frequent)  style  of  playing,  every  time  to  accent  the  first  of  three 
notes . 

For  N9  2,  and  3,  see  the  explanation  of  similar  bowings  ( Xo  2,  and  JJ,)  of  the  pre_ 
ceding  exercise. 

At  N9  4i,  the  three  slurred  notes  in  up -bow,  are  to  be  made  with  the  short  boM,  so 
as  not  to  move  too  far  from  the  point. 

At  N?  J,  the  same  is  to  be  observed  at  the  two  slurred  notes,  because  also  in  this 
bowing  the  position  must  remain  near  the  point.  The  first  note  is  sharply  accent’d. 

At  N®  6,  the  three  introdiic toiy  notes  are  likewise  taken  with  a short  tip-bow,and 
then  for  the  single  note,  marked,  with  an  equal  portion  of  down  bow  is  used. 

' At  N9  7,  for  the  slurred  notes,  half  bows  aie  used;  consequently  the  two  short  ac- 
cented tones  are  alternately  in  the  middle, and  at  the  point  of  the  bow. 

At  >i9H,  whole  bow;  therefore  the  accented  tones  are  near  the  nut  and  at  the  point 
alternately. 

At  Np9,and  10,  the  Scholar  will  remember  what  has  been  said  of  the  Staccato 
in  the  preceding  exercise. 
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'I’lieie  is  also  a staccato  uith  (lot\ii  -bow,  but  it  is  more  difficult  tbau  witli  the  up  - 
bow,  and  in  (('dck  passa^^es  sounds  rather  dull;  For  this  reason  it  is  less  calciilatf*d  for 
a brilliant  display  in  the  Allegro;  but  in  melodious  passai^es  for  the  portamento  and 
soft  accentiiLii;  of  tones,  it  has  a ^^ood  effect.  It  is  executtMl  like  the  up -bow. 

\t  \?ll,the  bow  is  place<l  in  the  middle  and  drawn,  in  sliort,  sharp  strokes  to  the  point. 

At  N?12,  the  bow  is  plae«^d  near  the  nut  and  in  usiui^  it  to  tin*  tuo  shined  notes,  it 
is  t'vei  y (inm  drawn  nearer  to  the  .point, 

’Fhe  second  half  of  N?12,  at  pousse',  is  n\ade  close  at  the  point , sharply  mai  kiny; 
each  third  note. 

At  N9  13,  aris(‘s  anew  kind  of  St.occato.  staccato  and  slurred  notes  alternately  in  one 
bow.  It  is  exceediiv?ly  difficult,  because  the  staccato  run  of  the  bow  is  constantly  check- 
ed by  the  two  slurred  notes.  I recommend  a dilij^ent  practice  of  it,  as  it  ^ives^^reat' 
command  over  the  bow. 

In  the  last  bars  of  N?13,  the  bow,  after  the  two  slimed  notes,  should  every  time  be 
raised  a little. 

\t  N9H.  tin*  fz  (foizando)  marked  note,  is  to  be  accented  as  much  as  possible  by 
a loiiy;er  bow,  and  sharp  pressure  of  it;  but  the  bow  must  not  be  prolon^^eil  beyond 
the  tijiper  third  [lait . 
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The  first  five  parts  of  this  exercise  must  not  be  played  too  quick,  as  some  of  its  bow- 
ings can  only  be  well  executjjd  ii^  moderate  time. 

The  ten  first  numbers  of  the  above  different  kinds  of  bowing,  are  all  played  Mith  a stiff 
b;\ck-arm,  witli  the  upper  third  part  of  the  bow,  and  with  still  shorter  bowings. 

The  rocking  on  the  strings  at  X91,  is  prodiiced  by  moving  the  ^vrist. 

M N?  2,  the  two  first  notes  of  each  bar  are  feharply  mai  k(*d. 

The  bowing  of  N9  S,  has  already  appeared  in  the  last  exercise  but  one;  it  serves  as 
an  introductory  exercise  to 

\9  V,  winch  is  called  Viotti’sfcoun  d’archet  de  Viotti)  either  because  it  was  first  employ, 
ed  l)v  that  great  Violinist,  or  what  is  more  probable,  was  beautifully  and  effective  ex- 
ecuted by  him.  Of  the  two  notes  tied  in  one  slur,  the  first  is  given  quite  short  and  soft, 
but  the  second  with  a longer  bow,  and  strong  pressure,  is  marked  or  accented  as  much 
as  possible 

The  bowiuir  at  j is  called  in  the  French  School  martele'.  (hammered.)  It  consists  in 
a sharp,  smart,  quick  stroke  or  push  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bow;  however,  the  bow_ 
ing  should  not  be  too  short,  as  then  the  tones  would  sound  diy  and  rough.  The  separ- 


ation of  the  tontw 
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is  made  by  resting  the  bow,  after  each  tone  a moment. 


thereby  instantly  checking  the  vibration  of  the  smartly  accented  string.  In  time  and  }>ower, 
the  tones  must  be  perfectly  equal.  The  word  denotes  that  the  kind  of  bowing  here 

indicated  in  the  first  bar,  is  to  be  continued  throughout  the  following  bars. 

The  bowing  TS'96,  is  much  like  that  of  N9  1»,  and  is  played  in  the  same  manner;  but 
the  effect  is  different,  as  in  N?  5,  the  unaccented,  in  N9  V,  the  accented  part  of  the  bar 
is  strongly  marked. 
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The  houin^  of  7 and  nii^^ht,  aimlo^^ieally  ''ith  tlie  hammered,  (maitele'')  be  called  tfie 
( fonede')  as  the  string;  at  the  notes  with  tlie  is  in  some  measure  whipped 

with  the  how.  Tlie  bow  is  lifted  over  the  stiiui^,  and  in  bowing  up,  throwii  with  force  on 
it,  and  ,«s  «‘lnse  to  the  point  a>^  "^lossible,  to  prevent  tlu*  trembling  motion  of  the  stick  of 
the  bow.  A&<*r^tbe  beat  it  is  pushed  on  quietly  about  three  inches*  and  then  for  tlie  nt=xt 
note,  is  drawn  b;wk  in  a bow  equally  long.  -\t  >«P7,  every  third  note  of  the  bar, and  at 
X?H,  (he  fiist  and  third  note  is  whipped  in  like  manner.  The  difficulty  of  this  bowing 
consists  piincipally  in  moving  the  bow,  so  that  the  beat  may  be  always  equally  high  over 
the  stiing,  afid  the  bowings  of  equal' length  . If  well  done,  it  is  of  most  unexpected  and 
i m posing  effect . 

At  NV.9,  of  (he  four  notes  in  one  bowing,  three  are  slurred,  and  the  last  sharply,  and  strong- 
ly m;«rked.  This  last  note  recpiiies  as  much  bow  as  the  three  first  conjointly. 

N'.’  U>,  is  executed  in  like  manner,  with  only  this  difference,  that  the  former  slurred  • 
notes,  are  now,  hoth  in  the  down  and  up-bow,  alternately  played  staccato. 

The  two  l;\t/('r  paits  of  the  ('xerciseare  taken  a little  (piicker. 

11,  is  played  with  a half-bow;  M‘l‘2,with  third  pait  bow;  and  lV9l3,with  still  shorter  bow. 

In  X9IV,  (he  SchoLu  learns  another  new  bowing,  which  is  called  H.  Kreufzer's,  from  its 
being  fil  ^,t  nud  w'ith  in  that  celebrated  Violinist ’s  compositions.  It  gives  two  notes  to  each 
bowing,  of  w hich  the  two  first  are  dotted,  the  two  latter  slurred.  The  second  of  the  maik- 
e<l  notes  must  have  a long  bow  and  strong  pressure. 

\11  these  bowii^s  tlu'  Scholar  should  practise  diligently,  and  perseveringly,  singly  at 
first  aiul  slowly,  then  by  <tegrees  quicker,  and  each  of  them  should  be  equally  studied, 
till  he  has  perfectly  mastered  the  whole. 

<^nlv  then  will  it  be  advisable  to  proceed  to  the  next  Cha|  ter. 
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Chapter  XIX. 
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O.v  Double  Stops,  broken  chords  and  Arpeggios. 

rtiu  \ ioJin  lias  another  advantage  over  Wind  lustniments,  in  giving  two  nay  even 
t;’iee  and  four  notes  at  once,  and  in  rapid  succession,  so  as  almost  to  sound  si_ 
e:M.aneous|y.  Two  notes  are  called  double  stops  3 or  V notes  broken  chords  or  if 
{]ie  sir.gle  tones  are  distinctly  and  successively  articulated  Arpeggios. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  these  various  stoppings  is  perfect  intonation.  To 
this  the  master  must  attend  strictly  from  the  commencement  for  from  the  increas- 
ed diffiailty  both  for  finger  and  ear,  if  the  Scholar  have  contracted  bad  habits, there 
may  be  great  difficulty  in  correcting  them . It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  Violinist  play 
single  tones  perfectly  in  tune,  but  double  stops,  without  their  perceiving  it  most  in- 
tolerably false.  The  perfect  intonation  in  these  stoppings  is  not  only  difficult,  re_ 
‘(uiring  both  ear  and  finger  to  produce  several  tones  at  once,  but  because  the  po- 
sition changes  so  frequently.  Sometimes  the  fingers  are  unusually  stretched  out 
for  one  stopping  and  for  the  next  instantly  drawn  close  together. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  equality  of  tone  to  be  used  in  the  different  degrees  of 
piano  and  forte.  It  is  olttained  by  an  eiiual  pressure  of  the  bow  on  both  strings 
and  thus  giving  them  an  equal  vibration. 

ft  is  equally  difficult  to  connect  the  double  stops,  as  the  changing  of  the  stops  ai»l 
shifts  requires  always  to  he  executed  in  a rapid,  firm  ainl  unhesitating  manner. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  the  habit  of  first  “seeking”  for  the  right  stops. 

My  former  instructions  for  the  division  and  management  of  the  bow  generally, 
must  be  most  carefully  attended  to. 

The  word  Maestoso  (majestically]  in  the  following  exercise  refers  as  much  tow  tlie 
style  of  playing  as  to  time.  The  fiist  is  stately  and  dignified  the  latter,  slower  tlan 
the  onl inary  ,lndante. 
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If  the  Scholar  ean  play  tJie  upper  part  of  the  above  Exercise  without  mistake,  the  Mas- 
ter should  then  ehaU|{^e  with  him,  an(f  try  him  in  the  accompaniment,  as  it  offers  stops  of  a 
new  (iifficuly,  equally  calculate<i  to  improve  the  Scholar’s  ear  and  hand. 

'file  like  should  be  observed  with  the  followiiitj;  Exercise. 


n6 

har^hetto,  is  the  diniiiuitive  of  JLargo  ^ slow,  heavy,  extended]  and  originally  was 
called  a little  Ltargo.  Larghetto  is  therefore  a movement  somewhat  quicker  than 
JLargo. 
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Tn  the  following  piece,  the  Rojido,  (i.e.  a lively,  pleasing  Musical  piece,  the  theme  or 
subject  of  which  is  often  repeated)  we  proceed  to  more  difficult  double  stops. 

\s  positiorL*^  bowings  and  nuances  ( or  shades)  of  piano  forte,  are  carefully  markeil, 
they  should  be  strictly  attended  to;  but  above  all  do  not  neglect  true  intonation. 
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The  followintr  Exercise  is  a Minuet,  a st:\tely,  serious,  yet  graceful  dance,  consisting  of 
two  parts  and  a Trio,  after  which  the  Minuet  da  capo  i.e.  from  the  coininenceinent  to 
the  Fine,  is  played  oxer  a^ain.  The  name  Trio  for  the  two  last  pa  its  is  of  ancient  usa^e, 
when  it  was  customary  to  write  them  in  tliree’s  or  for  three  obligato  parts.  The  Trio 
is  {generally  written  in  a major  or  minor,  relative  to  the  principal  key. 

In  Symphonies  and  quai  tetts,  the  second  or  third  movement  j^enerally  consists  of  such 
a Minuet.  Latterly  however,  the  original  character  of  the  Minuet  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  it  is  now  more  properly  denominated  Scherzo. 

\t  tlie  four- part  chord  of  the  first  bar,  the  1)ow  is  placed  close  to  the  nut,  firmly  on 
the  two  last  strings,  then  with  a strong  pressure  pulled  across  the  two  highest, and 
quietly  drawn  dow  n to  the  point.  Although  the  two  lowest  notes  are  written  as  ciotch- 
ets,  the  bow  must  not  remain  on  them  the  full  time,  for  their  duration  at  farthest 
must  be  only  that  of  a quaver 

The  second  bar  is  played  like  the  first,  but  with  an  up.  bow;  the  third  again  with 
a doH  n bow. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  four  first  bars  of  the  part  are  alternately  taken, with 

down  and  up-bow.  The  chonls  in  crotchets  in  the  and  following  bars,  are  all  play_ 

ed  with  the  down- bow,  laid  on  close  to  the  nut,  with  strong  pressure  of  the  bow  and 
wide  extended  hair,  and  sounding  together  as  much  as  possible;  after  which,  the  bow 
is  pulled  off  very  smartly.  At  each  chord,  the  bow  should  be  placed  afresh;  the  bow- 
ii\g  must  however  not  be  too  short,  as  then  the  chords  would  become  sharp  ami  dry. 

At  the  double  stops  of  Octaves  in  the  Trio,  the  tones  must  be  distinctly  seperate<l; 
rest  therefore  with  the  fingers  on  each  tone  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  move  on 
to  the  next,  very  (jnickly. 
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The  following  Exercise  consists  of  Arpe^^gios  on  three  strinj^s  . The  Scholar  after  ac- 
quainting himself  thoroughly  ^ith  the  stops,  should  carefully  practise  the  eight  different 
kinds  of  bowings.  He  has  principally  to  attend  to  true  intonation;  to  an  easy  and  pliable 
management  of  the  bow,  the  motion  of  which,  with  a quiet  position  of  the  body,  should 
only  proceed  from  the  right  arm,  to  an  equal  division  of  the  notes,  and  lastly,  to  the 
strict  observance  of  all  former  stated  shades  of  piano  and  forte  in  the  various  kinds 
of  bowing. 


After  tlie  foiegoim?  eiglit  bowings  ^re  well  practised,  the  Scholar  should  repeat  the 
Exercise  Pin  mnderafn,  (i.e.  a little  slower  in  time)  in  triplets  of  16  semiipiavers 
with  the  fcliowiny:  foui  kinds  ol  bowiiiJ-s  . 
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d'liis  being  well  practised,  ])lay  this  Exercise  for  the  third  time  Allf^ro  motto,  ( very 
quick)  in  triplets  of  quavers,  with  the  following  four  kinds  of  bowings.  It  istobehere 
observed,  that  the  .7[l  kind  of  bowing  is  all  made  with  the  down -bow  close  to*the  nut, 
the  however,  must  be  at  the  point  of  the  bow'  alternately  with  down  and  up- bow. 
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Next  follow  Arpeggios  on  four  stiings,  with  ten  different  kinds  of  bowing.  As  the  four 
tones  of  which  they  consist  aie  not  always  in  one  position,  ^ as  foi'  instance  immediately 
at  the  beginning  of  the  bar,  wliere  the  two  first  tones  appertain  to  the  second, and 
the  two  succeeding  ones  to  the  third  position)  a perfect  intonation  is  here  doubly  diffi- 
cult. The  Scholar  should  therefore  play  this  Exercise  at  first  quite  slow,  to  familiarise 
his  ear  with  the  chords  and  his  fingers  with  the  unusual  stoppings.  When  this  has 
been  done,  then  practise  all  the  different  kinds  of  bowing,  with  due  reganl  to  the  given 
rules  of  the  last  Exercise. 


i-i'D 


^Th*  different  kind*  of  howinjf,  }ti  the  preoedinjt  arpeg^^iot,  as  well  as  in  the  Exercise  5i , 53,  ami  54>, 
miKht  easily  have  been  increased  in  number;  But  1 have  purposely  confin’d  myself  to  the  above  as 
the  most  easy  and  eflective,  because  a greater  number  fatigues  the  Scholar,  and  would  perhaps  have 
prevented  him  from  practising  them  with  perseverance  and  precision  . The  above  contain  more  exam^'l; 
pies  than  are  likely  to  eccur  in  practise  . 
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Chapter  XX. 
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■ On  Graces,  Or.vankmts  or  Embellishments. 

Tliev  serve  to  animate  the  melody,  and  to  heigliten  its  expression. 

Formerly,  it  was  usual  for  tlie  composer  to  write  the  melody  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble, and  leave  the  ornamental  part  to  the  player  or  singer;  thus  a variety  of  orna- 
ments or  graces  were  gradually  formed,  for  which  names  were  invented,  and  which 
one  player  learned  from  another.  Hut  as  every  one  tried  to  improve  on  his  predeces- 
sors, and  to  add  new  inventions  of  his  own,  it  at  last  caused  such  irregularity,  con- 
fusion, and  consequent  tastelessness  in  the  ornaments,  that  composers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  prescribe  limits  to  their  embellishments;  at  first,  it  was  done  with  smaller 
notes,  the  division  being  left  to  the  performer,  and  afterwards,  with  large  notes, 
and  a strict  division  of  the  bar. 

Of  all  the  ornaments  of  former  times,  the  following  only  have  been  retained,  some 
of  which  are  represented  by  signs,  and  others  by  small  notes.  To  the  former  be- 
long the  Shake  ( /r] , the  Pralltriller  ( vyv/),  and  the  double  turn,  or  Mordentef  or^). 
To  the  other,  the  long  and  short  \ppogiatura,  and  some  others  without  name. 

The  Shake  is  the  repeated  trilling  of  two  notes  lying  close  together,  namely,  of  the 
tone  over  which  the  Shake  sign  is  placed,  and  its  ' minor,  (a.)  or  its  major  second, 

( '-•) 

Execution.  Execution. 

(b.) 


The  duration  of  the  Shake  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  note,  the  number  of  - 
its  beats,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  they  are  to  be  made. 

Every  Shake  generally  begins  or  ends  with  the  principal'  note,  i.e.  the  one  which 
is  noted  down.*  If  the  Shake  is  to  begin  with  the  appogiatma  or  with  the  lower 
note,  it  must  be  expressly  written  down,  as  for  Example; 


Execution.  Execution. 


Thi*  rule  J .N . Hummel  fir*t  advanced  in  hi»  Piano-forte  School,  and  ha*  proparly  exemplified  it  by  ex- 
ample*. 
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Tlie  Shake  ends  ly  the  under-  a])po^iatura  or  turn,  connected  with  the  following 
note.  Tliis  consists  of  the  lowest  note  and  is  followed  by  the  principal  note. 


In  concluding  a Cadence  or  shake,  sometimes  the  following  inferior  and  superior 
turn  is  made. 


m 


Generally  the  Turn,  [at  least  in  modern  compositions)  is  written  with  small  notes, 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  Scholar  has  to  supply  them;  but  there  are  also 
Shakes,  which  on  account  of  their  shortness,  or  on  account  of  the  succeeding  pas- 
sages, do  not  admit  of  a concluding  turn. 

To  the  Violinist  the  Shake  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  Ornaments,  and  to  perform 
it  well,  requires  like  the  staccato,  a natural  capability  for  it.  Yet  tliis  by  practice, is 
more  easily  to  be  conquered  than  the  staccato. 

The  Shake  must  be  perfect  in  the  intonation;  the  Scholar  has  therefore  to  obseiae 
whether  the  Appogiatura  with  which  it  is  to  beaten,  lies  a half  or  a wliole  tone 
from  the  principal  note,  and  then  try  at  each  beat  of  this  interval  to  stop  always  per- 
fectly true. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  even  with  Violinist,  otherwise  possessing  a perfect  intonation, 
to  beat  the  Shake  with  the  half  tone  too  high,  and  particularly  towards  its  close, to 
extend  their  trilling  finger  too  far  from  the  principal  note.  Sometimes  the  shake 
with  the  whole  tone,  especially  in  the  higher  and  close  positions  is  often  played  too 
high;  i.e.  instead  of  the  interval  of  a second,  the  minor  or  even  major  thinl  Is  used, 
which  sounds  execrably  disgusting  to  every  well  educated  ear.  Again  therefore,  I 
strongly  urge  the  acquirement  of  a perfect  intonation  in  the  shake. 

The  beats  must  be  equal,  so  that  neither  of  the  two  sounds  of  Mhich  the  shake 
consists  is  heard  more  than  the  other 

To  obtain  a brilliant  shake,  the  Scholar  should  from  the  first  accustom  liimself  to 
lift  the  trilling  finger  higli,  (i.e.  to  the  first  joint  of  the  fixed  finger,)  and  let  it 
fall  with  force.  In  endeavouring  to  beat  at  once  a rapid  shake,  this  point  is  often 
overlooked  by  learners;  the  consequence  then  is,  that  in  long  shakes,  the  finger 
as  if  lamed,  sticks  to  the  string,  and  a fine  and  powerful  shake  is  never  obtaiiusl. 

The  Scholar  has  also  to  guard  against  too  great  exertion  in  forcing  a quick  and 
powerful  shake,  by  an  unnatural  extension  of  the  sinews;  the  free  motion  of  the 
trilling  finger  would  only  be  more  obj^tructed , and  much  sooner  be  fatigued. 


/ 

. \voi(l  also  the  rubbing  of  the  trilling  finders  against  the  fixed  one,  but  j^ive  them  at 
once  the  requisite  firm  and  free  position. 

Each  fini^er  requires  dili^^cnt  practice  in  the  shake,  but  the  little  fin^^er  most,  on 
account  of  its  shortness  and  weakness.  For  altlio’  with  every  ])erseveran<‘e.  it  n ill  ne_ 
ver  be  ecjual  in  power  and  rapidity  to  the  second  and  thinl  fiiii^er,(  therefoi e in  lonj^  and 
quick  shakes,  one  of  these  is  taken  in  its  stead,  by  clian^iiii^  the  positi(uu(  its  perfec- 
tion must  not  therefore  be  neglected,  as  in  double  shakes  and  in  many  successions  of 
shakes,  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Even  the  first  finger,  which  is  never 
used  in  simple  shakes,(as  no  shakes  are  made  on  open  strings,)  cannot  be  spared  in 
some  double  shakes. 

In  regard  to  the  quickness  of  the  shake,  the  following  general  rules  are  adopted.  In 
the  Allegro,  and  generally  in  musical  pieces  of  a spirited  character,  the  shake  is  quick, 
er  and  more  powerful  than  in  the  .Irlagio,  and  in  the  soft  and  expressive  Cantabile.In 
all  Cadence- shakes,  i.e.  such  as  terminate  a pericKl,(see  bar  11  and  of  the  next  Ex- 
ercise) the  beats  throughout  should  be  equally  quick.  In  the  ..Idugio,  and  in  shakes  ser- 
ving to  embellish  the  melody,  it  has  often  a good  effect  to  begin  slowly,  and  gradually 
to  increase  in  rapidity.  This  shake  may  either  be  united  with  a crescendo  or  a decresceri. 
do.  \ shake  must  never  begin  quick  and  terminate  slow. 

The  beats  of  the  shake  with  the  half  tone,  are  generally  taken  a little  slower  than 
with  a whole  tone,  as  the  ear  cannot  so  easily  catch  the  rapid  change  with  the  small 
interval,  as  with  the  large  one  Likewise  shakes  on  the  lower  strings(as  they  vibrate 
slower,)  must  not  be  Ix^aten  so  quick,  as  on  the  \ and  E strings. 

The  tones  of  the  after-beat  or  turn,  have  the  same  rapidity  as  the  shake,  and  must, 
even  in  the  shortest  shake,  be  distinctly  heard. 

Each  shake  inclusive  of  the  after  turn,  must  obtain  the  full  duration  of  the  note  o- 
ver  which  it  stands.  It  is  therefore  faulty  to  terminate  the  shake  too  soon, and  thereby 
cause  a vacant  space  between  that  and  the  following  note. 

After  the  Scholar  has  well  noticed  the  above,  proceed  to; 


The  first  six  shakes  are  all  with  a half  tone.  The  trilling  finger  has  to  fall  therefore 
always  quite  close  to  the  fixed  one.  The  execution  of  the  first  bar  is: 


The  Shake  on  is  beat  Mith  the  little  finger,  A to  make  it  as  distinct  and  |io\v_ 
erful  as  the  ethers,  requires  a separate  study. 

In  the  7^.^*  bar,  begins  a shake  with  a whole  tone  in  the  position,  in  which  tlie 
beginning  note  er  appogiatura,  is  written  down.  It  is  played  thus: 


The  shaking  note  E,  should  be  always  perfectly  true.  As  the  shake  is  too  long  for 
one  bowing,  change  it  at  every  bar.  To  do  this  unobserved  to  the  ear,  see  that  the  tiill. 
ing  finger  continue  its  beats  uniformly  at  the  changing  of  the  bow,  and  in  the  same 
motion;  that  the  new  bowing  commence  with  the  same  power  with  which  the  pre- 
ceding one  ended;  and>  that  the  change  take  place  on  the  principal  note,  conse- 
quently here  on  the  D. 

In  the  bar,  the  second  finger  moves  on  to  the  D sharp,  without  increasing  or 

slackening  the  beats  of  the  third  finger.  To  the  beginner,  this  will  be  rather  dif- 
ficult, and  must  therefore  be  practised  with  perseverance.  This  shake  in  mov- 
ing on  to  the  D{J,was  hitherto  beaten  with  a whole  tone,  is  now  beat  with  half  a 
tone;  observe  therefore  that  the  trilling  note  E,  must  remain  constantly  true  and 
free. 


Har  IJ,  fomiiiences  with  a chain  (continuation)  of  shakes,  which  han^  together  with- 
out intei mediate  notes.  (iciH  ially  the  afterturn  is  ^iven  only  to  the  last  shake,*  but  in 
cases  where  shakes  are  as  lon*^  as  these,  it  has  a effect,  to  terminate  each  shake 

with  a turn.  At  siiorter  shakes,  as  in  bar  22  and  2^  it  is  better  om itted.  Each  shake 
in  such  a chain  bei^ins  with  the  principal  n*te,  whether  its  predecessor  has  an  aftei- 
-turn  or  not. 

Before  the  /r  bar  1 i,  is  a K showin^^  that  the  trillin#^  note  is  not  to  be  B but  B flat; 
and  consequently  is  Ixaten  with  the  halftone.  In  the  same  way  the  #,  before  the  Ir  in 
bar  16,  changes  the  trilling  note  into  G#,  the  beat  is  therefore  with  a whole  tone.  The 
after -turn  of  this  shake  is  written  oxit  in  lar^e  notes,  and  cannot  therefore  be  play_ 
ed  quicker  than  semi(j  u avei  s.  Conse({ uently  the  rule,  that  the  after-turn  should  be 
of  equal  quickness  with  the  tones  of  the  shake  is  not  applicable.  In  the  shakes 
without  an  after-turn  in  the  chain,  bar  22,  the  trillinjij  fini^er  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  retarded  in  its  regular  beat  by  the  moving  on  of  the  hand. 


The  shakes  bar  belon^^  to  the  class  which  do  not  admit  of  after -turns.  During 
the  pause,  the  bow  should  rest  on  the  strings  without  being  raised. 

In  the  chain  of  shakes  bar  progressing  by  half  notes,  particular  attention  sltouM 

be  paid  to  the  int(  nation  of  the  trilling  note,  and  endeavour  to  kee])  the  trilling  hug- 
er in  equal  and  uniform  beats,  no  matter  how  often  and  quick  the  band  may  change 
its  position. 

This  last  succession  of  shakes  is  however  very  difficult,  requiring  the  most  dili- 
gent and  persevering  practice. 

The  6^^}  Kxercise  ( a//(i  Polacca:  i-e.  in  the  style  of  a Polish  \at  i onai  dance)  is  in- 
tended for  practising  the  short  shake  without  after-turns.  On  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  trilling  note,  no  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  beats  can  be  made, 
which,  however,  must  be  powerful  and  distinct. 
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Alla  Follacca..  rioo. 


The  Scholar  should  accustom  himself  from  the  first,  not  to  remain  longer  on  the  shake 
- note  than  its  value  prescribes;  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  these  shakes  consists, in 
fact,  in  throwin^^  them  with  ease  into  the  melody  without  destroying  its  rhythm. 

The  execution  of  this  shake  is:  r , f 


?!i  tlie  llk^‘  bar,  is  fomul  the  second  kind  of  shakes,  the  Pralltriller,” it  is  a shake  Mitli 
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one  beat  aiul  is  placed  as 


follows: 


The  beats  must  be  powerful,  and  made  with  a hi^^h  lifted  finger. 

In  the  l(5^^  and  following  bars  there  are  four  shakes,  whose  trilling  note  is  augment- 
e<l  by  a I,  and  in  the  a shake  whose  trilling  note  is  lowered  by  tlie  signt,  before 
the  rr. 
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In  the  Trio  we  ha^ve  short  shakes  in  shirred  notes;  here  the  effect  depends  on  not 
rein ainin{; too  lonj^  on  the  shake  note,  nevertheless  both  beats  should  be  distinctly  heanl. 
The  execution,  is; 


To  the  shake  for  the  little  finger,  on  A,  in  bar  4,  the  Scholar  should  give  a diligent 
practise.  Tlie  five  short  trills  ( Pralltriller)  in  the  last  bar  but  one  of  each  part  of  the 
Trio,  are  executed  in  the  manner  already  stated  . 


In  the  6J‘jE  xercise  are  the  other  shakes,  namely,  the  Double  shake,  in  thirds, Sixths, 
and  Octaves;  the  simple  shake  in  Double  stops,  and  the  accompanying  shake,  or  the 
shake  with  an  accom})anyi ng  pait. 

The  former  remarks  on  the  simple  shake  are  also  here  applicable,  to  which  I mayaiU, 
that  in  double  stops  the  beats  of  the  trilling  finger  must  be  perfectly  equal.  The 
second  finger  must  therefore  not  outstep  the  little  finger,  and  the  beats  of  the  for- 
mer should  be  corresponding  to  those  of  the  latter,*  neither  should  this  double  shake 
be  attempted  to  be  played  quick,  until  the  little  finger  has  obtained  as  much  ])ower 
and  flexibility  as  may  be  wanting  to  co}>e  with  it. 
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Soinetiines  in  Double  - shakes,  one  is  beat  with  a whole,  the  other  with  half  a tone, 

( as  in  bar  5 of  the  Exercise)  and  requires  a pure  intonation  in  the  falling  of  the  trifl- 
ing finger.  The  after-turn,  in  order  to  be  in  two  parts,  has  often  to  be  made  in  a 
different  position  to  that  of  the  shake  itself  ( see  bar  2 and  4.)  The  sliding  down  of 
the  hand  should  therefore  be  a*  quick  as  possible,  ( to  join  the  after-turn  without 
resting)  and  in  equal  rapidity  with  the  beats  of  the  shake. 

In  the  bar,  commencing  with  a simple  shake  irP  double-stops,  the  scholar  should 
endeavour  to  let  the  sustained  note  of  the  shake  vibrate  unbroken.  For  the  rest, the 
former  remarks  on  short  shakes  are  appli  cable,  with  only  this  difference,  that  heiv  in 
the  prolonged  duration,  more  beats  ( S or  even  4 ) are  made.  The  second  and  fourth 
shake  can  only  be  made  with  the  little  finger,  show  ing  the  necessity  of  giving  it  in- 
cessant practice. 


/r 


In  the  9th  begins  the  most  difficult  of  all  sliakes,  namely: the  one  with  an  aecoinpau- 
nying  part.  The  great  difficulty  in  this,  is,  that  neither  the  shake  finger  in  its  beating, 
nor  the  bow  in  its  bowing,  are  stopped  or  disturbed  by  the  putting  in  of  the  accompaiiy_ 
iiAg  part. In  order  to  stop  the  C in  the  accompaniment  with  the  finger,  without  rais- 

ing the  shake  note  G,  place  the  finger  in  such  a manner  on  the  G,  as  almost  to  touch 
the  \ string,  that  with  a slight  motion  forward,  it  might  also  cover  the  string.  The  bow 
during  the  pauses  in-the  accompaniment,  'must  only  be  raised  a very  little  above  the 
string,  so  as  to  fall  again  quickly  upon  it  without  much  motion,  when  the  accompa^ 
niment  recommences.  The  change  of  the  bow  is  always  to  take  place  during  the  pause 
in  the  accompaniment;  this  shake  consequently  divides  into  four  bowings  of  which  the 
first  (a  down  bow)  is  of  the  length  of  four  crotchets,  the  second  of  three,  the  third  a_ 

I ' 

gain  of  three,  and  the  last  of  two  crotchets.  How  the  change  of  bow  can  be  done  un_ 

I. 

observetl  to  the  ear,  has  l)een  mentioned  before.  This  accoinpanied  shake  well  execu- 
ted should  sound  as  if  ])layed  by  two  |)eisons. 

3ege 


Tlie  first  bar  of  tlu‘  part  contains  a sliake  of  a sixth,  in  whli  h the  first  and  third 
fini^crscan  be  j)ractised  in  ectual  beats,  Th^'  Htj  is  taken  by  the  second  fin^^er,  because 
tlie  first  fin^;jer  is  wanted  for  the  shake  on  tlu'  oj.ea  O strintf.  The  aftertnrn,  of  this 
shakt*  allows  for  tlie  two  notes  of  the  upper  part  only  one  app.oi' iatura  in  the  lower  part, 
tor  the  Octave  shake  in  bar  6,  the  first  and  little  fiii,ii;er  can  he  exercised  to  produce 
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e«\ual  be^ts.  The  chanj^e  of  the  bow  takes  place  at  tlie  fourth  crotchet  as  imperceptibly  as 
possible.  In  the  acconi panyin^  shake  of  the  part,  the  secoinl  finger  onC  isatfist 
to  approach  the  fcl  string,  to  be  able  to  take  the  G of  the  accompaniment  without  dis  - 
tinbing  the  shake;  but  in  barlH  tlie  1)  string, in  order  to  reach  the  F.  This  shake 
likewise  begins  with  a down-bow  divided  into  four  bowings. 


1"^  ^ 

III  tli€i  ac(’oui|»anyii^5  part  of  tin*  pt  occilinj^  Kxercise  stands  several  times:  pizzi  _ 
C(i/o  ( abbrev;  pi2r^.or  pizzic.)  \ I'iiielied.  !t  tdi^nifies  that  the  tones  are  to  be  pro- 
duced by  pinching  or  pullin^^'  of  the  string,  as  on  the  Harp  or  fiuitar, ) insteail  of 
of  usin^  the  bov;  this  fontinues  until  recalled  by  the  w ord  co// Virco(  with  the  bow.) 

The  ptzzicato  beiiij^  often  used  in  th  Oicliestra  and  Quartett,  tlie  following  in - 
striiClioii  how  it  is  to  be  played,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

If  only  a few  tones  are  to  be  played  pizzicato,  and  the  colTarco  following  quickly 
after  it,  the  Violin  is  to  remain  in  its  ordinary  position.  The  bow  then  is  taken  in  the 
full  hand,  and  held  at  the  nut  by  the  three  last  fingers  of  the  right  hand;  but  the 
thumb  is  placed  with  the  ball  of  the  hand  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  finger  board, 
when  the  string  is  pulled  with  the  point  ci  the  first  finger. 

But  if  the  pizzicato  continues  for  a lime,  or  if  a pause  piecedes  the  coll'arco,[t\s  bet- 
ter to  take  the  Violin  down.  It  is  then  placed  w ifli  its  back,  against  tl.e  right  side  of  the 
body  and  supported  with  the  rightback  arin/1  h<- bow  i?;  to  be  held  in  the  above  stated  man- 
ner; in  lieu  of  the  thumb,  however,  the  first  finger  is  placed  against  tfie  fingerboard, 

( yet  a little  distanced  from  the  edge,)  and  the  string  pulled  with  the  thumb. 

This  method,  in  long  passages,  is  preferable,  as  the  pizzicato  with  the  thumh  produ- 
ces a fuller  and  clearer  sound  than  with  the  first  finger. 


The  third  of  the  above  named  embellishments,)  generally  written  by  signs  and  seldom 
by  notes)  is  the  Double-turn.  (Mordente)  It  consists  of  thiee  successive  tones,  the  mid- 
dle one  of  which,  is  that  tone,  over  which  the  sign  is  ]daced,  and  sometimes  begins 
with  the  upper,  sometimes  with  the  lower  note.  Latterly  we  have  begun  to  show  by 
the  sign  the  ))aitlcular  ornament  which  is  intended  to  bo  applied.  That  sign  there- 
fore, which  has  tlie  first  liook  or  notch  bent  upwards  shews  that  the  double  tflrn  is 
to  begin  with  the  up])er  note,  thus; 

Flayed . 


the  contrary  way  shews  that  it  is  to  begin  witli  the  lower  note: 

Flayed 

If  the  Mordente  does  not  stand  over  but  ajter  the  note,  to  serve  as  a link  to  connect 
one  note  with  tlie  following,  then  the  principal  note  is  again  added  as  a fourth  note 
and  executed  only  just  before  entering  oii  the  foijow  ing  tone,  thus: 


sffge 
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Larghetto. 


Is  the  Mordente  over  a dot.  then  this  dot  is  its  fourth  note,  and  sustained  acooid- 
ing  to  its  value: 


Played 


With  two  dots,  the  Mordente  is  made  just  before  the  second: 


Played. 


A.n  accidental  sign  above  or  below  the  Mordente,  either  raises  or  lowers  the  up- 
per or  the  lower  tone. 


I? 


Played. 


Played. 


Occidentals  above  and  below,  affect  the  superior  and  inferior  Notes  of  the  turn  . 

V 


r»  ? 
r>J 

t 9 


5^ 


Played. 


or 


7 

‘-0 

tL 


It 


^ Pl»i 


ye>'- 


The  Monlente  is  always  played  rapidly,  whether  in  quick,  or  slow  time,  and  very  dis- 
tinct and  perfectly  equal  in  its  3 or  4 Notes,  both  as  regards  quickness  or  power.  Per- 
fect intonation  is  the  first  requsite  here,  and  in  its  practice  requires  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  essential  signs  of  tlie  Key,  as  well  as  to  the  accidental  signs  added  to 
the  Mordente  whether  the  sign  be  ujwn  the  note  or  after,  it  is  always  played  with  one 
bowing. 


Ainoii^  the  Ornaiiieiits  or  embellishments  written  out  with  small  notes,  the  most 
frequent  in  use  are,  the  short  and  long  appogiatura . In  modern  eompositioiis  they 
are  f^enerally  written  out  in  lar^e  notes  and  with  regular  divisions  of  time;  but  as  in 
old,  and  sometimes  in  new  compositions,  we  find  them  in  small  notes,  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  the  Scholar  should  understand  and  be  able  to  execute  them. 

If  the  a])pogiatura  stands  before  a note  wrhich  can  be  divideil  into  equal  parts, it  ob- 
tains the  half  of  its  value,  thus: 


Played 


r r 


w 


or 


Pl»yed. 


-r- 


r-.pi.r--r-^ 


Before  a note  with  a dot,  it  obtains' the  value  of  the  note,  which  then  begins  only  at 
the  dot; 


P 


-*T»— 


PI 


»yed.^ 


' 0 


# — 


1 r ri  r u rcj^ 


or 


• tm  ' 

♦.  1 1 rT]  r 

i— 1-: 

A- 

-0-! *.  V • 

0—1fW — 

■ -1/'  - 

tA 

\Miere  there  are  two  dots  the  appogiatura  obtains  the  value  of  the  note  and  this  then 
beg  ins  with  the  first  dot; 


Played. 


In  double-stops,  when  an  ap])ogiatura  stands  before  one  note  only,  the  other  note 
and  appogiatura  begin  together; 


iSi 


As  the  a])pogi»tura  always  falls  on  the  accented  part  of  the  bar,  mark  it  morestrci^- 
ly  than  the  note  before  which  it  stands,  and  always  in  one  bowing,  because  as  an  aj>po_ 
giatura,  it  belongs  to  the  note,  and  in  it  only,  finds  its  resolution. 

The  short  appogiatura  distinguish’d  from  the  long  appogiatiira,  by  a cross  cut(  ^ ') 
lessens  the  note  before  which  it  stands,  very  little  of  its  value.  It  is  quickly  and 
lightly  united  with  this  in  one  bowing; 


T1  le  folloMing  Kxercise  will  facilitate  the  Scholar  in  the  reading  and  execution  of 
the  different  double  - turns,  as  well  as  the  long  and  short  appogiaturas 

.Larghetto.  76. 


SS86 


0 
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Otlier  ornaments  used  by  modern  composers  are  generally  written  out  in  lai^e 
notes,  and  in  rej^ular  divisions  of  time  which  prevent  all  misconception;  But, some- 
times they  are  written  in  small  notes,  and  where  the  time  _ di vision  is  left  to 
the  perfoi  mer,  it  is  necessaiy  to  add  the  following  observations  in  re^^ard  to  theii 
executioii.MwHt  ol  tli^se  embeUishments  ;u e played  very  (quickly,  in  order  that  the  note 
before  which  they  »re  placed,  and  to  which  they  are  added  as  grace  notes,  may  lose 
but  little  of  its  value.  It  is  often  difficult  to  guess,  from  which  note  f whether  the 
preceding  or  succeeding]  the  time,  requisite  for  the  execution  of  the  grace  note,  is 
to  be  taken.  \ general  rule  cannot  be  given, but  I have  written  out  the  mode  of  play- 
ing some  of  those  ornaments  which  occur  most  frequently. 


Andante, 


' / 


ImiiinrTT^ 


am: 


/ ^ 


T— S— ^ 

•.J 

h tz:— 

Allegro  modem  to. 


'Allegro  vivace 


Andante. 


Played. 


^*-..1 r.-'^ 


In  \dagi6s  or  any  other  slow  and  cantabile  pieces,  these  grace  notes  must  be  pro- 
portionally slower,  accoiding  to  the  character  of  thcs  composition. 


id  agio. 


Played.  [= 


Played hcj-  ■...■■  Played.|^r}rf:]rf^^^^^ 

— L : — iptri,  t-;  | t:4r'4444^ 


or 


1^-.^ -in.  ■!..  Played,  p 
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Ainon^^st  the  e inb ell ish me nts  may  also  be  classed  the  tremolo,  a.nd  the  ehanj^in;^  of  tlie 
fiui^eis  on  one  tone  and  on  the  same  strinj^ 

^'I'he  singers  roice  in  passionate  passiiges,  or  when  he  forces  it  to  its  most  poweifnl 
pitch  has  a trembling  which  resembles  the  vibrations  of  a strongly  struck  bell.  This, 
the  Violinist  can  imitate  very  closely,  as  well  as  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  human 
voice.  It  consists  in  the  wavering  of  a stopped  tone,  which  alternately  extends  a little  be- 
low or  above  the  perfect  intonation,  and  is  produced  by  a trembling  motion  of  the  left 
lund  in  the  direction  from  the  nut  towards  the  bridge.  This  motion  must  however  he 
slight,  and  the  deviation  from  the  perfect  intonation  of  the  tone,  should  hardly  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  ear. 

In  old  compositions  the  tremolo  is  indicated  by  points.  ...  or  by  the  word  tremolo;  in 
new  compositions  it  is  generally  left  to  the  performer.  Avoid  however  its  frequent  use, 
or  in  improper  places.  In  places  where  the  tremolo  is  used  by  the  singer,  it  may  also 
advantagiouslv^  be  applied  to  the  Violin.  This  tremolo  is  therefore  properly  used  in  passion, 
ate  passages,  and  in  strongly  marking  all  the  jz  er_^  tones.  Long  sustained  notes 
can  be  animated  and^ strengthened  byitif  such  a tone  swells  from  ^to /,  a beautiful  effeit 
is  produced  by  beginning  the  tremolo  slowdy,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  power,  to 
give  a gradually  accelerated  vibration.  Also  by  commencing  rapidly,  and  gradually  droppii'g 
the  tone  to  a souittl  hardly  perceptible,  a good  effect  is  produced.  The  tremolo  may  be  dU 
vided  into  four  species,  viz:  into  the  rapid,  for  strongly  mai  ked  tones;  into  the  slow,  fci 
sustained  tones  of  passionate  cantabile  passages;  into  the  slow  commencing  and  in- 
creasing tone;  and  into  the  rapid  commencing  and  slowly  decreasing  of  long  sustained 
notes.  These  two  latter  species  are  difficult  and  require  much  practice,  so  that  the  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  of  the  vibrations  may  at  all  times  be  uniform,  and  without  any 
sudden  change  from  slow  to  qui  ck,  or  the  reverse. 

By  changing  the  finger  on  onen'^tone,  something  similiar  to  the  effect  produced  by  a hr.- 

* 4 • 

man  voice  is  likewise  imitated,  namely;  by  the  sounding  of  a new  syllal  le  .upon  the 
same  note,  which  causes  its  division  into  two  parts,  the  latter  being  sung  with  the  same 
breath,  and  having  it  slightly  accented. 

When  the  Violinist  causes  this  division  of  two  equal  tones  to  be  made  by  the  taking  off, 
or  changing  the  bowing,  he  does  it  with  a continued  and  quiet  motion  of  the  bow,  and 
by  substituting  one  finger  for  another.  The  hand  is  thereby  so  far  drawn  back  or  puslu'd 
on,  till  that  fi  nger,  which  is  to  relieve  the  first,  can  fall  in  its  place,  as; 


t’onscipiently,  the  finger  from  E(+)  to  K,is  d lawnback,  that  theV^!^  may  fall  on  the 


f.;  tiu’  is  piislie<i  on  fiom  D (tl  to  1),  that  the  first  fiiiji;ei  may  take  the 
^[•1  fi.i^eis  place:  and  lastly,  the  first  finder  is  drawn  back  from  E (♦ ) to  K toena_ 
})le  ilie  V'.^^  finger  to  fall  on  the  second  E. 

I'liis  sliding  on  to  the  above  mentioned  notes  should  not  be  heard,  n«r  the  phrase 
!>e  played  as  in  the  following: 


'I'l’e  changing  of  the  finger  on  the  contrary,  must  take  place  so  rapidly  that  theqiriL 
ting  of  the  finger  on  the  first  note  is  hardly  to  be  perceived  by  the  ear. 

In  the  following  Exercise,  the  above,  as  well  as  the  tremolo,  are  intended  for  practice. 
The  quick  tremolo  is  indicated  by  the  slow  by  \VVVV  the  gradiiall.y  increasing 

VWvvv/^w  and  the  gradually  decreasing  by  a/v/A/'A  V V WV  V 
In  changing  the  fingers,  1 beg  again  to  remark  that  the  finger  which  relieves  the  oth- 
er, must  not  fall  down  until  the  hand  has  assumed  that  position  by  which,  without 
being  stretched  or  drawn  back,  it  can  coimnand  its  proper  place. 


The  Exercise  begins  with  a hitherto  not  used  bv  the  Scholar,  namely  the  one  in 

broken  chords.  It  is  played  like  those  running  in  scales;  yet  it  requires  still  greater  caie 
than  these,  to  avoid  the  leaping  of  the  bow. 

The  grace  notes  in  the  and  8^1^  bar,  are  played  in  the  manner  before  indicattHi,  the 
first  in  demisemiquavers,  the  second  in  semiquaver  triplets. 


dSS6 


(6'J 


In  the  last  4^*  of  the  14^^*  bar, 


the  2*1  finger  is  taken  for  the  last  note 


but  one,  as  in  this  manner  the  Major  third  from  Gtfto  F:  can  be  stopped  iiuich  ea- 
sier than  with  the  5*)^  finger.  The  hand  remains  stationary  in  the  2*^)osition In  the 
bar  the  two  D Sharps  are  seperated  by  the  change  of  finger.  Tlie  first  begins 
and  .with  a slow  tremolo,  increasing  in  time  towards  the  second  O sharp. 


Ih  f 


3e/ie 


> 
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In  the  60^!*  bar  at  the  change  of  finder,  the  hand  is  moved  down  every  time  one  sliift. 
The  B of  the  6J^!'and  bar.  receives  in  the  first  half  a crM.  v^ith  a gradually  in- 

creasing tremolo , Aiui  in  the  second  lialf  a dim.  retnming  ^^ladiially  to  the  sloH  tremolo. 


Finally  I must  still  name  an  embellishment,  fict^uently  used  by  Violinist,  but  only  in 
order  to  dissuade  from  it,  or  at  least  to  warn  against  its  fie((uent  use,  namely  the  beat- 
ing of  the  finger  on  a vibrating  string  in  sustained  tones.  The  Scholar  Mill  haw*  observed, 
that  the  open  string  also  vibrates,  if  the  Fnison.  the  Octave  or  the  Fifth  of  the  same  is 
played.  When  this  vibrating  string  is  touched  by  one  of  the  fingers,  the  vibration  ceases; 
lift  it  up  and  it  recomences.  This  repeated  several  times,  causes  tlie  beating,  against  Hhi<h 
I have  alreaily  warned.  It  very  easily  becomes  a habit,  and  is  then  very  unpleasant. 


0 


Perhaps  it  may  be  used  on  the  three  harmonics 
fected  by  any  tremolo.  On  these  it  is  pioduce«l 


0 it 

Oh*.— 


by  touching 


as  these  cannot 
the  lower  open 


be  af  _ 
string . 
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111  tl\e  next  Exercise,  the  Thema  con  Tariazioni  * is  again  reproduced,  all  tliat  tiie 
Scholar  has  been  taught,  and  practised  separately  in  the  preceding  Chapters  here  ii- 
nited  in  the  manner  usual  in  brilliant  concerto  pieces 
The  unusual  bowings  (taught  in  Chapter  18)  are  here  applied  in  more  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  offer  to  the  Scholar  at  first  fresh  difficulties , which  however,  by  diligent  and 
thoughtful  practice  and  attention  to  the  former  and  present  remarks,  he  Hill  soon  overcome. 

M’here  two  different  bonings  are  marked  in  the  Variations,  the  one  above  the  notes  is 
played  first,  and  at  the  repetition  the  lower  one. 

Bowings,  Shifts,  tremolo’s,  and  other  signs  of  expression  must  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to. 


THEMA  COA'  FARIAZ  lOMI. 


^ /r 


J J J . ...fj.J-r-: 


J J- 


In  the  first  bar  of  the  Theme,  the  bow  placed  close  to  the  nut, and  for  the  tn  o first  notes 
draHTi  domi  to  the  middle;  then  the  third  not<‘  obtains  a short,  but  soft  up -bow,  and  the 
last  note,  the  second  half  of  the  domi-bow.  This  refers  also  to  the  upbow  of  the  2^!  bar 
and  to  all  other  similarly  marked  bais.  The  theme  should  be  played  dolce,noft  and  enga_ 

.A.  sinaple  melody  with  variations,  whirli  at  every  repetition,  is  more  rirhly  embellished,  without  ever 
losiiig  its  resemblance  txr  the  Original  Melody. 


I 


V > f I f f r > t r r f f > I t f 


The  first  Variation  requires  a whole  bow  throughout,  with  tl/e^exceptioii  of  the  last  bar 
but  one,  in  which  the  three  slurred  notes  are  taken  with  third-part  bowings.  In  the 
2'^*^  species  of  bowing  the  shined  and  dotted  notes  are  to  be  well  distinguislied 
Respecting  the  three  species  of  bowiiig  re(piired  in  the  2^^  Variation . I have  to  lefei  to 
o and  6,  of  the  Exercise. 


36ge 


m 


* 


The  third  \ariation  iinist  he  played  with  ease  and  elegance.  For  the  staccato  in  every 
case,  as  little  bow  should  be  used  as  possible. 


JTO 


The  2 first  bars  of  Var:4»  are  smartly  marked.  ( martelle]  The  slurred  notes  of  thefolloH_ 
ing  bars  must  be  strictly  uniform  in  the  dirision,  with  the  due  resting  on  the  first  note, 
such  as  has  already  been  taught  in  the  lesson  on  Octave  passages.  The  bowing  of  the 
first  bar  at  the  repetition  of  the  part,  sounds  better/^  than  as  you  cannot  prevent  the 
moving  on  of  the  hand  from  being  heard.  In  the  following  fViotti  sj  method  of  bowing,  it 
may,  however,  be  avoided  very  well,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  all  degrees  of  power. 
The  first  bowing  is  made  with  very  slight  motion  of  the  hand  . The  2^.^  part  is  for  the  first 
time  played  with  the  kind  of  bowing  taught  in  theJi^^*  Exercise  under  at  the  nu 

petition,  which  on  account  of  the  vaiied  notes,  has  been  written  over  again,  attend 
strictly  to  the  fingering. 


dim.  - _ _ _ Pp 


^ — 


Var:i.  is  to  be  played  slower.  The  first  six  notes  are  easiest  taken  on  the  half  shift, 
At  the  leaps  in  jd  bar,  remember  the  former  rules  on  sliding  from  one  tone  to  ano- 
ther. In  glidin^^  down  from  the  higl»  harmonic  E,  to  the  G2,  the  little  finder  should  press 

the  string  firmly  on  the  fingerboanl.  That  this  glidi ng- from  one  note  to  anoth(*r 

should  never  degenerate  into  a howling,  I have  already  mentioned. 


sffse 


i72 


6,  Allegro  Mode rato  (moderately  quick)  must  be  played  boldly  and  powerfully.  The 
triplets  in  the  first  bar  not  being  accented,  are  in  general  taken  with  the  up-bow,*  here, 
however,  they  are  marked  with  the  down_bow,-  because  with  this,  the  finger  ascending,  the 
tone  is  more  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  more  powerful.  An  up-bow  is  taken  in  roiiu 
mencing  with  the  2‘j  part,  where  the  passage  is  descending. 


3es6 


In  Var;  7.  part  2^,  another  double  Shake  is  introduced,  in  which  the  shake  of  the  ac- 
companying part  begins  later.  In  addition  to  the  former  obserrations  on  the  double  shake, 
commence  the  shake  of  both  parts  with  the  principal  note  and  not  disturb  tlie  shake  of 
the  upper  part,  in  its  uniform  beat,  by  the  commencement  of  the  second  shake. 


? 1- »V,  -f. -f^. 


JUr:9T 


P con  eti>ressione 


pizzie 


ere  9. 


Var:  8.  consists  r)iit‘f1y  of  passai^rs  in  U'nths,  the  bow  leaping  o>er  one  strin^i^.  It  is  Yery 
tfifficult  to  ilo  this  itistinctly,  ami  requires  pers€‘vering  practice.  Begin  it  in  tlu*  slowest 
time.  The  bow  must  not  jump  over  the  string,  but  sliouhl  sink  or  dro])  don  n over  the  inh'i- 
mediate  string,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper,  (without  setting  it  in  vibration, during  the 
standing  still  of  the  bow,)  as  has  before  been  taught,  and  takes  place  at  the  martelle  af- 
ter every  note.  _At  the  place,  where  this  leaping  over  the  intermediate  string  ceases,  and 
a ((uie*ti‘i  motion  of  the  bow  begins,  I have  particularly  to  caution  the  pupil  against  . 

^ ^.ar;9.  is  played  eon  espresiion , with  expression.  This  notification  might 


sese 


here  appear  superfluous,  as  a Solo  should  never  be  played  without  its  due  expression; 
but  in  this  instance  it  applies  to  a heighten’d  expression, to  a performance  full  of  soul. 

This  Adagio  requires  a correct  and  feeling  delivery,  and  the  nicest  shades  in  the  inanige, 
merit  of  the  bow.  The  Scholar  should  again  refer  to  the  notes  of  the  ^1^1  Exercise  and 
pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  changing  of  the  boning,  as  a single  misapplication 

of  the  up  and  down  bows  must  destroy  all The  /^and  /,  the  length  of  the  bow,  and 

the  rapidity  with  which  it  should  be  drawn,  are  to  be  stjpictly  observed:  it  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  most  correct  time,  when  the  accompaniment,  as  is  the  case  here,  cai_ 
sists  in  uniform  notes  and  figures. 


S6M6 


T1  le  10^!^  Var;  has  tempo  J?;  ( primo)  it  consequently  returns  to  the  first  time  of 
the  Andante 

Var;  11  and  12,  offer  less  difficulty  in  bowing,  but  more  for  the  left  hand.  The  fie_ 
qtient  changing  of  the  shifts  makes  it  very  difficult  to  }>lay  all  the  notes  perfectly  e_ 
qual.  Th(*  attention  of  the  Scholar  ought  therefore  to  be  particularly  directed  to  this, 


t 


m 


the  Master  always  ae(Oii)))anyin^  in  the  strickest  time. 

Whole  bowin/ijjs  are  always  taken,  whether  H,  16  oi  notes  are  to  be  played  in  one 
bow.  Observe  a^ain  the  most  equal  division  of  the  bow. 


Coda,  (addition)  is  the  free  roiieliision  of  a Musical  Piece;  with  Variations,  as  here,  it 
is  one  which  is  not  coim)osed  on  the  Theme.  Generally  the  principal  melody  of  the 
last  Variation  is  more  developed,  and  consequently  a more  satisfactory  conclusion  gi- 
ven, than  the  end  of  the  Variation  itself  would  have  permitted. 

End  of  the  Second  Pi\rt. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  NEW  CONCERTO  COMPOSITIONS. 

Violin  Compositions,  although  much  improved  of  late,  are  still  very  incomplete.  If  all  Solo  parts 
were  as  exactly  marked  as  .the  preceding  Concertos,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  their  style 
or  delivery  without  explanation. 

When  a new  Concerto  piece  is  commenced,  the  Student  will  generally  have  to  complete  the  signs  of 
expression  required  throughout  the  Composition  : The  following  remarks,  therefore,  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

At  first,  the  Notes  must  be  studied ; the  Student  should  then  seek  for  the  most  favorable  positions, 
calculated  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  left  hand,  and  note  them  down ; also  to  find  out  the  best 
Divisions  of  the  Bow  for  the  Melody,  and  the  most  effective  kinds  of  bowing  for  quick  passages.  The 
Pupil  should  next  ascertain  how  the  style  of  delivery  can  be  improved  by  introducing  artificial  shifting 
(change  of  finger  on  one  tone,  sliding  from  one  tone  to  another,)  tremolos,  and  finer  degrees  of  light 
and  shade,  than  those  the  Composer  has  marked,  so  as  to  heighten  the  general  expression.  Until  all 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  composition  should  be  perseveringly  practised,  both  as  regards  the  me- 
chanical treatment  and  particular  expression  ; thereby  enabling  the  performer  to  give  it  that  sentiment 
which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

Good  Divisions  of  the  Bow  are  most  requisite  for  a fine  performance,  and  although  a great  variety  of 
musical  phrases  exist,  yet  no  special  directions  can  be  given. 

General  Observations.  1st:  In  the  forte  a more  frequent  change  in  the  bowing  takes  place  than  in 
the  piano.  2d : Single  tones,  and  all  phrases  which  are  to  end  very  delicately,  obtain  the  down-bow^  and 
for  all  tones,  scales,  and  other  passages  to  be  increased  in  power,  the  up-bow  is  preferable.  The  up-bow 
is  also  taken  for  all  concluding  notes  of  broken  chords  and  scales,  if  intended  to  be  strongly  accented 
or  marked.  Where  the  above  observations  are  not  applicable  then,  according  to  the  old  rule,  the  up- 
bow  must  be  used  in  the  unaccented  and  the  down-bow  in  the  accented  parts  of  a bar.  Commence  as 
often  as  possible  every  bar  with  a down-bow  and  finish  with  an  up-bow.  , 

From  the  scantiness  of  these  directions,  the  Student  having  paid  strict  attention  to  the  signs  of  ex- 
pression in  the  preceding  Compositions,  will  be  able  at  first  to  rely  much  on  his  routine  of  playing. 

The  study  of  these,  and  a comparison  with  similar  works  already  practised,  will  teach  him  to  find  out 
the  best  divisions  of  the  bow  and  the  right  moment  for  applying  other  means  requisite  for  a finished  per- 
formance, until  such  time -as  he  shall  be  guided  solely  by  feeling,  sentiment,  and  taste. 

The  Student  will  greatly  facilitate  his  task  by  comparing  the  preceding  Solo  parts  with  the  two 
printed  Concertos  as  originally  published. 


Chapter  XXIV. 

ON  DELIVERY,  OR  STYLE  OF  QUARTETT  PLAYING. 

A NEW  kind  of  duartetts  have  been  lately  introduced,  in  which  the  First  Violin  has  the  Solo  parts, 
and  the  other  instruments  have  merely  an  accompaniment.  To  distinguish  them  from  the  regular 
duartett,  they  are  called  Solo  duartetts:  {Quatuors  brillans.)  They  are  intended  to  give  the  Solo 
Player  an  opportunity  to  display  his  musical  talent  in  small  circles.  Their  style  of  delivery  may  bo 
classed  with  Concerto  Pieces.  All  remarks  on  the  manner  of  playing  the  Concerto,  are  applicable  to 
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these  and  similar  Solo  Pieces,  with  accompaniment  of  three  or  four  instruments,  (such  as  Variations, 
Potpourris,  &/C.,)  with  only  this  restriction — that  in  a smaller  space  and  with  a weaker  accompaniment, 
the  tone  of  the  instrument  is  not  to  be  extracted  with  the  greatest  force.  All  roughness,  when  the  per- 
formance is  close  to  the  audience,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  delivery  of  the  regular  Quartett  demands  a very  dilferent  treatment.  In  such  a composition,  it 
is  not  intended  that  one  instrument  should  exclusively  predominate,  but  that  each  should  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Composer,  and  delineate  it  accordingly. 

The  power  of  tone  on  the  First  Violin,  and  the  manner  of  playing,  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest, 
and  where  it  is  not  the  principal,  it  should  remain  subordinate.  As  the  style  of  delivery  should  always 
proceed  from  the  idea  and  spirit  of  the  composition,  it  is  required  of  the  Solo  Player,  in  the  Q,uartett, 
to  lay  aside  his  peculiar  manner  of  Solo  playing,  and  accommodate  himself  to  the  character  of  the  mu- 
sic. Until  he  be  capable  of  this,  he  cannot  discern  the  character  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  Q,uartett, 
and  give  proper  efiect  to  the  variety  of  style  displayed  in  classical  compositions.  This  will  convince  the 
Student  how  much  is  required  for  Quartett  playing  j and  though  perhaps  less  mechanical  skill  is  culled 
for  than  in  a Concerto,  yet  it  demands  more  of  refined  sentiment,  taste,  and  knowledge.* 

The  combination  of  these  qualifications  will  perfect  the  Quartett  Player  j and  nothing  is  more  calcu- 
iiated  to  obtain  it,  than  diligently  playing  those  compositions.  No  opportunity  of  joining  a good  Qiiar- 
tett  party  ought,  therefore,  to  be  lost. 

The  Student  should  commence  with  the  Second  Violin  and  learn  the  difficult  art  of  Accompaniment. 
This  consists  in  the  facility  of  agreeing  with  the  First  Violin  as  closely  as  possible ; such  as  the  power 
of  tone,  the  trifling  changes  of  tone,  (sometimes  caused  by  the  First  Violin,)  strictly  adhering  to  the  pre- 
ficribed  bowings,  slurs,  light  and  shade  5 without,  however,  the  f becoming  shrill,  or  conspicuous,  unless 
expressly  marked. 

The  style  of  a good  performer  is  to  be  attentively  observed,  and  if  the  Student  is  then  inclined  to 
venture  on  the  First  Violin  of  a Quartett,  he  must  mark  the  part  previously,  and  practise  it  exactly  as  a 
Concerto  Piece. 

Our  principal  Violin  Quartett  Composers  were  no  performers  5 at  least,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  Violin.  The  marking  of  their  bowings  in  their  Quartetts  is,  therefore,  more  faulty 
than  in  their  Concertos.  The  performer  in  supplying  this  deficiency,  must  use  the  greatest  caution  and 
reserve  5 and  remember,  that  the  intention  of  the  regular  Quartett  is  to  display  the  idea  of  the  author,- 
rather  than  the  talent  of  the  Violinist. 

When  a peculiar  character  of  a musical  idea  is  interwoven  with  other  parts,  the  bowings  necessary  to 
portray  it,  cannot  voluntarily  be  changed,  even  supposing  the  performer  knew  how  to  change  them  for 
more  convenient,  or  more  striking  modes  of  expression.  The  applications  of  other  modes  used  in  the 
Solo,  require  great  caution  in  the  Quartett,  to  prevent  an  interruption  in  the  ensemble  and  destroy  the 
meaning  of  the  composer.  In  passages  decidedly  Solo^  the  usual  embellishments  may  be  allowed. 

T!ie  Quartett  ought  to  be  in  Score,  to  mark  it  correctly,  otherwise  a perfect  knowledge  of  it  can 
only  be  obtained  by  frequently  hearing  it  performed. 

From  the  above,  w'e  perceive  the  necessity  for  w'ell-considered  marking  of  bowings,  shifts,  &c.,  before 
the  performance  of  any  Quartett,  until  the  Student  can,  by  merely  reading  the  notes,  find  out  the  best 
divisions  of  the  bow',  and  other  modes  of  expression,  calculated  to  give  the  best  effect  to  the  composition. 


* The  Pupil  should  now  study  the  Theory  of  Composition,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already. 
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Chapter  XXV. 

ON  ORCHESTRA  PLAYING  AND  ON  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

The  Orchestra  playing  of  the  Violinist  differs  from  the  Concerto  and  Quartett  playing — principally  be- 
cause the  same  parts  are  performed  by  several  others  at  the  same  time.  Each  performer  ought  to  agree 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  other,  in  intonation,  time,  accentuation,  light  and  shade,  and  lastly,  in  the 
division  of  the  bowings. 

The  division  of  each  portion  of  a bar,  according  to  the  value  of  its  time,  must,  in  Orchestra  playing,  be 
strictly  observed.  The  Tempo  ruhaio,  (a  slight  delay  on  one  or  more  notes,)  in  the  Solo  of  great  effect, 
cannot  here  be  tolerated.  The  same  remark  applies  to  accents  used  in  the  Solo. 

No  deviation  from  the  P’s  and  P’s  is  permitted,  nor,  as  in  Solo  playing,  add  new  shades  of  expression. 

The  greatest  difficulty  consists  in  the  strict  accordance  in  the  bowing  of  the  Violinists  of  an  Orchestra. 
Even  in  the  best  practised  Orchestras  it  is  much  neglected.  One  principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  may 
be  traced  to  the  negligent  and  faulty  marking  of  the  bowings  of  Orchestra  pieces,  (more  so  than  in  Con- 
certo and  Quartett  music,)  and  also  that  the  Violinists  of  an  Orchestra  never  originate  from  the  same 
School.* 

Thus,  every  one  has  a different  method' of  bowing.  The  unity  of  the  Violinists  in  the  up  and  down- 
bows,  while  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  nevertheless  absolutely  necessary  for  giving  proper  accentuation,  light 
and  shade,  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  performance. 

Under  this  impression,  I beg  to  remind  the  Orchestra  player  of  the  old  rule,  which  prescribes  the  ac- 
cented parts  of  a bar  to  be  taken  with  a down-bow,  and  the  finish  with  an  up-bow. 

The  Leader  has  the  responsibilty  of  correcting  and  filling  up  erroneous  or  omitted  markings  of  th© 
bowing,  (particularly  when  several  Rehearsals  take  place,  as  in  Operas,  Oratorios,  Symphonies,  &c.,)  and 
of  endeavoring  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  unity. 

Further  rules  for  Orchestra  pla}dng  are — to  avoid  every  addition  of  Turns,  Double-turns,  Shakes,  &c. ;) 
likewise  all  artificial  Shiftings,  the  sliding  from  one  tone  to  another,  the  changing  of  the  fingers  on  one 
tone  ; in  short,  every  embellishment  properly  belonging  to  the  Solo. 

Appogiaturas  or  Double-turns,  found  in  an  Orchestra  part,  require  the  Leader  strictly  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  former  and  the  manner  of  executing  the  latter,  that  they  may  be  uniformly  played  by  all 
Violinists.  The  time  given  by  the  Leader  or  Conductor  is  to  be  strictly  followed,  and  an  occasional 
glance  at  him  will  ensure  the  better  observance. 

The  Orchestra  player  when  accompanying  a Solo  performer,  must  be  perfectly  subordinate,  and  never 
overpower.  The  f or  fz  oi  the  accompaniment  is,  therefore,  never  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  Tutti. 
The  power  of  the  tone  should  be  regulated  by  the  style  of  the  music,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  locality. 

Tlie  Solo  performer  must  neither  be  hurried  nor  retarded  by  the  accompaniment ; he  should  be  in- 
stantly followed  wherever  he  deviates  a little  from  the  time.  This  latter  deviation,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  Tempo  rubato  of  the  Solo  performer, — the  accompaniment  continuing  its  quiet,  regular  move- 
ment. 

The  preceding  Rules  apply  also  to  accompanying  the  voice.  Generally  the  time  is  beaten  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  therefore  must  be  attended  to  and  follow^ed.  The  Recitativo  having  no  uniform  motion  of  time, 


* The  Conservatoirs  ol  Paris,  Prague  and  Naples  make  an  exception  : Their  Orchestras  have  produced  astonishing  effects  by  the 
uluty  of  the  Violinists. 


is  with  difficulty  accompanied ; as  a guide,  the  vocal  part  is  usually  added  in  a separate  line,  above  the 
accompaniment.  Both  this  and  the  Director’s  beats  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  noticed,  which  will  guide 
the  performer  when  to  commence  with  the  accompaniment.  There  are  different  ways  of  giving  the  time 
An  attentive  Orchestra  player  will,  however,  soon  understand  and  follow  his  Leader,  provided  he  bo 
firm,  commanding,  and  unchangeable. 

The  tuning  in  the  Orchestra  should  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  Leader  should  get  the  A from  the 
Obei,  or,  better,  from  all  the  wind  instruments  at  once,  and  then,  after  his  A,  let  the  Violins,  &c.,  be  tuned 
separately.  If  one  gets  through  tuning  his  instrument  before  another,  he  should  not,  by  useless  preluding, 
disturb  the  tuning  of  the  others.  The  general  effect  of  the  music  will  be  much  heightened  if,  after  the 
tuning,  silence  reigns  for  a few  moments. 

In  recapitulating  the  above  Rules  prescribed  for  Orchestra  playing,  the  Student  will  find  that  the  princi 
pal  merit  of  a good  Orchestra  player  consists  in  being  subordinate,  and  wdling  to  increase  by  that  sub 
ordination  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

These  Rules  then  are  recommended  to  the  Student,  while  assisting  in  the  Orchestra. 


CONCLUSION. 

• 

When  the  various  instructions  contained  in  this  Work  have  been  carefully  studied,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties will  then  be  surmounted.  Its  study  must  be  vigorously  persevered  in,  and  daily  practice  is  essen- 
tial to  retain  the  knowledge  previously  acquired ; for,  in  music,  as  in  other  arts,  he  who  does  not  advance 
retrogrades. 

If  the  Student  be  destined  for  the  Profession,  let  him  always  pursue  an  honorable  path,  and  study  to 
execute  Music  according  to  its  strictest  laws,  and  never  permit  correct  taste  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  multitude.  If  he  be  ambitious  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  Profession,  let  him  choose  for 
performance  the  best  of  Classical  Music,  and  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Theoiy  of 
Composition — an  acquirement  indispensable  for  a Leader  or  Director  of  an  Orchestra. 

The  Student  should  ascertain  by  frequent  trials  in  Composition,  if  he  be  gifted  by  nature  with  talents 
for  a Composer.  Should  he  not  possess  these  o^ualifications,  he  will,  however,  be  amply  compensated  by 
a facility  acquired  in  conquering  difficulties,  and  moreover  by  that  delightful  intellectual  enjoyment,  which 
is  inseparable  from  a correct  knowledge  of  music  and  an  accomplished  performance. 

When  the  Student  has  arrived  at  eminence  in  his  art,  he  will  then  appreciate  the  endeavors  of  him 
who  has  attempted  tc  facihtate  his  career  as  a Violinist. 


END 


A DICTIONARY 


OF 

ITALIAN  AND  OTHER  WORDS  USED  IN  MUSIC. 


The  followng  Italian  expressions  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  musical  works  of  Hummel,  Herz,  Moschelles,  Kalkbrenner, 
and  Weber,  and  are  here  accurfitely  translated.  In  this  manner  more  than  twice  the  number  have  been  obtained  than  were  ever  before 
published  in  other  instruction  books. 


Accarezzevole,  flattering. 

Accelerando,  gradually  quicker. 

Adagio,  a slow  and  expressive  movement. 
Adiralo,  angry. 

Ad  Libitum,  the  time  is  left  to  the  per- 
former’s fancy 
Affabile,  affable. 

Affetuoso,  affectionate,  tenderly. 

Afflizione,  {con)  with  grief. 

Agilila,  {con)  with  swiftness. 

Agitato,  {con)  with  passion  and  fire. 
Allegramente,  joyfully. 

Allegrezza,  cheerful. 

Allegro,  a lively  movement. 

Allegretto,  not  so  quick  as  allegro. 

Al  segno,  play  over  again  from  this  mark  ^ , 
and  end  at  the  double  bar. 

Amabile,  mild. 

Ainarezza,  with  bitterness. 

Amorcvole,  kind. 

Amoroso,  loving. 

Ancora,  again,  once  more. 

Andante,  slow  and  distinct. 

Andantino,  a little  faster  than  andante. 
Anima,  {con)  with  soul. 

Animo,  {con)  with  courage. 

Ardito,  courageous. 

Arioso,  in  the  style  of  an  air. 

Arpeggio,  play  the  notes  of  a chord  one  after 
another. 

Brioso,  spirited. 

Brio,  or  con  brio,  with  spirit  and  vivacity. 
Brillante,  in  a brilliant  style. 

Buffo,  comic. 

Cadenza,  an  extempore  flourish. 

Calando,  diminishing  gradually  the  sounds 
and  slackening  the  time. 

Cahnato,  calmed. 

Con  cahna,  with  calmness. 

Cantabile,  a smooth  and  singing  style. 

Capo,  the  head,  or  the  beginning. 


Cappriccio,  an  irregular  and  fanciful  com- 
position. 

Coda,  a phrase  added  to  the  end  of  a piece 
by  way  of  conclusion. 

Colorature.  decorated. 

Comodo,  easy. 

Compiace  volmente,  agreeable. 

Con,  with. 

Con  violini,  with  violins. 

Concerto,  a piece  for  several  instruments, 
with  solos  for  a single  instrument. 
Concertante,  a piece  for  two  or  more  instru- 
ments with  accompaniments. 

Crescendo,  a gradual  rise  of  the  sounds. 

Dal  segno,  from  the  mark  . 

Da  capo,  from  the  beginning. 

Decrescendo,  a gradual  fall  of  the  sounds. 
Delicafamente,  tenderly. 

Dclicatczza,  {con)  with  delicacy. 

Diligenza,  {con)  with  care. 

Diminuendo,  diminishing. 

Divertimento,  a diversion. 

Divolo,  pious. 

Dolce,  sweetly. 

Dolcezza,  {con)  with  sweetness. 

Dolenle,  sorrowful. 

Duo  or  duetto,  a piece  for  two  performers. 

E,  and,  as  violino  e ffauto  violin  and  flute. 
Elegante,  elegant. 

Eleganza,  {con)  with  elegance. 

Elevamento,  elevated. 

Elevazione,  {con)  with  exaltation. 

Energico,  energy  and  force. 

Espressivo,  {con)  with  expression  and  eflTect. 

Fandango,  a Spanish  dance. 

Fantasia,  an  imagination. 

Fiero,  wild. 

Fierezza,  {con)  with  wildncsr. 

Finale,  the  last  movement. 

Fine,  the  end  of  a piece. 

FioreggicMte,  flowery, 


Forte,  loud. 

Fortissimo,  very  loud. 

Forza.  {con)  with  strength. 

Forzando,  with  increasing  strength. 

Fuocoso,  spirit,  fire. 

Fuoco,  {con)  with  spirit  and  fire» 

Furioso,  fierce. 

Furia,  {con)  with  fierceness. 

Gajo,  lively. 

Gavotta,  a lively  air  in  common  time. 

Gig"®,  a quick  dance  in  compound  common 
time. 

Giocoso,  playful. 

Giusto,  exact.  Tempo  giusto,  exact  time. 
Grandioso,  grand. 

Grave,  slow  and  solemn. 

Gr  azioso,  in  a graceful  style. 

Gusto,  {con)  with  taste. 

Imperioso,  ruling,  imperious. 

Impetuoso,  impetuous. 

Innocente,  innocent. 

Lagrimando,  woful. 

Lamentabile,  plaintive. 

Languendo,  languishing. 

Largo,  a slow  movement. 

Largheito,  not  quite  so  slow  as  largo. 
Legato,  a smooth  and  connected  touch. 
Leggiero,  light,  easy. 

Lento,  slow  and  solemn. 

Loco,  at  the  usual  place  after  having  played 
an  octave  higher. 

Lugubre,  mournful. 

Ma,  but.  Ma  non  troppo,  but  not  too  much. 
Maestoso,  in  a majestic  style. 

Malmconico,  melancholy. 

Mancando,  diminishing  the  sounds. 

Marcato,  marked. 

Marcia,  a march. 

Men,  less.  Men  forte,  less  loud. 

Mezzo,  half. 


txxa  voe«,  half  the  usual  force  of  the  voice 
or  tone. 

J\Iezzo  piano,  a medium  between  soft  and 
loud. 

Mtzzo  forte,  rather  loud. 

JMinuetlo,  a slow  dance  in  triple  time. 
Aloderalo,  moderately  quick. 

Malta,  much.  „dtlegro  mollo,  very  brisk. 
Morendo,  let  the  sounds  die  away. 

Masso,  moved. 

Mato,  {con)  with  vivacity. 

Non,  not.  JVon  troppo,  not  too  much. 
Motturno,  night  music  or  serenade. 

Obligato,  a part  that  cannot  be  omitted. 
Octava  alta  signifies  that  the  passage  is  to 
be  played  an  octave  higher  than  written. 
When  it  stands  under  the  bass  it  is  played 
in  octaves. 

Parlante,  speaking. 

Pastorale,  pastoral,  rural. 

Perdendosi,  diminish  gradually  ihe  sounds. 
Piaccre,  as  you  like  it, — as  ad  libilum, 
Piacevole,  pleasing. 

Piano,  soft. 

Pianissimo,  very  soil. 

Placido,  pleasant,  gentle. 

Poco,  {un)  a little. 

Polacca,  a Polish  dance,  always  in  three-four 
time. 

Poi,  then.  Poi  segue,  then  follow. 

Pomposo,  in  a pompous  style. 

Precisione,  {con)  with  distinction. 

Preghiera,  a prayer. 

Preludio,  a prelude. 

PruU  T'Jck. 


Prestissimo,  very  qui';k. 

Prima,  first.  Prima  volla,  first  time. 

Quartetto,  a piece  for  four  performers. 
Quasi,  almost.  ^ 

Quinlello,  a piece  for  five  performers. 

Rallentando,  slacken  or  retard  the  time. 
Ilapido,  quick. 
lUnforzando,  with  strength. 

Risoluto,  bold. 

Romanza,  a little  song  or  ballad. 

Rondo,  a piece  ending  with  the  first  strain. 

Scherzando,  in  a playful  manner. 

Sciollo,  free  style  of  playing,  neither  legato 
nor  staccato. 

Secondo,  the  second. 

Segno,  the  mark. 

Segue,  play  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
Semplice,  with  simplicity. 

Sentimenlo,  with  feeling. 

Sempre,  always. 

Serenala,  a serenade. 

Ssnza,  without. 

Serioso,  grave. 

Scsteito,  a piece  for  six  performers. 
Sforzando,  a stress  on  a note.  • 

Siciliano,  a Sicilian  air,  generally  in  six- 
eight  lime. 

Sinfonia,  a symphony. 

Sino,  to.  Sino  al  fine,  to  the  end. 
Slentando,  slackening  the  time. 

Smorzando,  smother  the  sounds. 

Soave.  sweetly. 

Solo,  a piece  of  music  for  one  particular 
instrument. 


Sonata^  a piece  with  two  or  more  n avemeiita 
Sonatina,  a short  and  easy  sonata 
Soslenuto,  sustain  the  sounds. 

Spiccato,  play  the  notes  short  and  distinct 
Sotlo  voce,  softly. 

Spiritusa,  witii  spirit. 

Staccato,  play  short  and  separated. 

Subito,  quick. 

Tasto  solo,  play  the  bass  without  chords. 
Tempo  di  bnllo,  in  the  time  of  a dance. 
Tempo  primo,  play  in  the  original  time. 
Tempestoso,  tempestuous,  moved. 
Teneramente,  tender. 

Tenuto,  hold  the  note  its  full  length  by  keepr 
ing  the  key  down. 

Terzetto,  a piece  for  three  voices. 
Timorosamente,  with  expression  of  fear. 
Toslo,  rather.  ^ 

Tranquillamente,  with  quiet  and  tranquillity 
Tremaiido,  trembling.  (See  example  before 
the  lessons.) 

Tritlo,  a shake. 

Trillando,  with  shakes. 

Trio,  a piece  for  three  instruments.  ^ 

Tulti,  all  the  instruments  together  after  a solo 

« 

ViGOROso,  with  strength. 

\ivace,  lively,  quick. 

Volta  I**.,  the  first  time. 

Volli,  turn  over  leaf.  Subito,  quirkly. 

Un,  a.  Un  poco,  a little. 

Unison,  play  the  parts  in  octaves. 

I 

Zeloso,  (con)  with  ardor. 


Accel.,  accelerando. 

Lib.,  ad  libitum. 
Ada".,  adagio. 

All".,  allegro. 

Arp".,  arpeggio. 

Cald".,  calando. 

Con  Esp.,  con  espressivo. 
Crcsc.,  crescendo. 

D.  C.,  da  capo. 

Dim.,  diminuendo. 

Dol.,  dolce. 

F.  or  For.,  fort< 

FF.,  fortissimo 


PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS  EXPLAINED. 


Fz.,  forzando. 

L. ,  left  hand. 

Lega.,  legate. 

Mez.,  mezzo. 

M.  F.,  mezzo  forte. 

P.  or  Pia.,  piano. 
PP.,  pianissimo. 
Ped.,  pedal. 

Perd.,  perdendosL 

R.,  right  hand. 

Rinf.,  rinforzando 

Scher.,  scherzando. 


Seg,,  segue. 

Semp.,  sempre. 
Sen.,  senza. 

Sf.,  sforzando. 
Smorz.,  smorzando. 
Sos.,  sostenuto. 
Slac.,  staccato. 

Ten.,  tenuto. 

T.  S.,  tasto  solo. 

Var.,  vmiation. 

V.  S..  volti  subito. 

Unis.,  unisonu 
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Manufacturers  of 

FIANO  FORTES,  GUITARS,  FLUTES, 

RiGTF^Si^feiSt,  «®*  «® 

IMPORTERS  OF 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
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Bole  Agents  for  tl)e  Bale  of  tl)e  Celebrate® 


OF 

HALLET,  DAVIS  & CO.,  ROSTON. 

These  Instruments  are  deservedly  considered  superior  to  any  article  of  the  kind  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  are  warranted 
to  stand  in  any  climate.  The  new  Patent  IRON  FRAME,  which  is  used  in  their  construction,  adds  greatly  to  the  stxdngth  and 
durability  of  them,  and  makes  them  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  tune. 

THE 


idANUFACTURED  BY  CBASWZCS,  WHICH  ARE  SUITABLE  FOR  PARLOR,  SMALL  CHURCH,  OR  LECTURE  ROOM:  ALSO, 

MELOUEONS  AND  ACCORDEONS. 

f®®  A®®  m k iti®® 

VIOLINS,  VIOLONCELLOS  AND  DOUBLE  BASSES. 

Sealers,  Seminaries  and  Military  Bands  supplied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


